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Symposia 


There begin on this page two series of statements made by twenty- 
six Peabody students now on the threshold of teaching assignments. 
Six are recipients of Peabody Scholarships, awarded members of college 
senior classes and manifesting special fitness for teaching service in the 
elementary field. Twenty hold Carnegie Scholarships, given those indi- 
cating special fitness for teaching in the secondary field. The colleges 
awarding them baccalaureate degrees are stated with the names. 


—Tue Epiror 


Elementary 


If We But Knew 


Why does Tommy misbehave? Is it because he comes to school with- 
out having a wholesome, nutritious breakfast? Because he does not re- 
ceive enough attention at home? Because he has excess energy which 
must be released? Because he is not accepted by his peers? Or is it 
simply because he is a normal, healthy boy going through the process 
of growing up? These are only a few of the numerous things which 
might cause Tommy’s misbehavior. 

Nevertheless, for every school-age youngster who misbehaves there is 
a perplexed teacher who wonders why. Then invariably follows the 
question of what must be done about it. Should he be whipped, ignored, 
or just plain loved? 
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In the good old days discipline was a fairly simple matter. The 
teacher issued commands which the children dared not disobey. When 
difficulties did occur, treatment was direct, individualized, and generally 
physical. But the age of simplicity in school control has long since 
passed. We might say that with the advance of the use of democratic 
procedures in classrooms and with much emphasis on educating the 
“whole” child has come the emancipation of children. 

In order to understand how the classroom atmosphere affects the 
behavior of children let us take a look at two typical teachers. One 
is a very strict disciplinarian. Pupils are held in rigid control, are 
compelled to sit erect and recite only when specifically called upon. 
Woe awaits the luckless individual who accidentally drops a book or 
makes an unusual neise. Classes move with clocklike precision and 
undue enthusiasm is crushed with withering looks or biting sarcasm. 
This teacher is merely keeping school and is not educating our boys 
and girls. William Saroyan has stated, in essence, what this type of 
teacher is saying to her pupils: “O.K., baby, this is the world, so in- 
hale and exhale and be with us awhile.” 

Across the hall is another teacher. Her room has a pleasant atmos- 
phere. She is enthusiastic, ingenious, and loves her pupils. She is a 
good teacher, works hard, and her pupils are so interested they are 
seldom ready to stop when the task is finished. So complete is her 
mastery that few boys and girls are ever inclined to misbehave. In this 
room the pupils themselves mete out punishment to a laggard who holds 
back the work of the class. When Jimmy is discovered to be restless, 
he is not commanded to sit still, but a congenial task is suggested. If 
Susan fails to recite, she is not ordered to do so, but all of the re- 
sources ingenuity can devise are applied to make her want to take part. 
Through constructive discipline, children in this room are learning 
self-control which will make them better students and better citizens 
in our complex society. 

Each school situation and each individual differs to a large extent 
from every other. Hence there can never be a cut and dried formula 
for effective school discipline. Tommy’s “cure” might well be 
Jimmy’s “poison.” If we but knew why Tommy misbehaves, about 
twenty per cent of the failures among first-year teachers could be 
avoided and teaching youngsters would be a relatively easy task. We 
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are certain of only one thing—we must give every child a maximum of 
love and understanding. It is not an easy job we have to perform, but 
as teachers the responsibility is ours. 
—Jran Moore 
Delta State Teachers College 
Cleveland, Miss. 


Are Facts Enough? 


Two of the boys over at the library table seemed to be engaged in a 
lively conversation. Miss Jones, the sixth grade teacher, wondered 
what it was about and started moving toward that section of the room. 
As she drew closer she heard: 

eS ee 

“Tt isn’t... .” 

Tas 

se, ats 


“Miss Jones,” said Jimmy, “it says here in this book that the speed 
record for an airplane is six hundred six miles per hour and John says 
it isn’t right.” 

“It isn’t right,” said John, “because this book says the speed record 
is six hundred seventy miles per hour.” 

“Now which book is right?” asked Jimmy. 

Miss Jones found herself in a situation many teachers often find 
themselves. Should she tell them that neither of the books is right? 
Should she tell them that Commander James B. Verdin averaged over 
seven hundred fifty three miles per hour for three kilometers on 
October 3, 1953? and that Scott Crossfield reached a speed of 1327 
miles per hour on November 20, 1953? Perhaps she could teach them 
something even more basic than merely the speed of an airplane, which 
might be different tomorrow anyway. . 

As she started to voice her opinion, Miss Jones stopped and sug- 
gested that the boys look at the copyright dates of the books. The boys 
discovered that both of the books were right. One was copyrighted in 
1945 and the other in 1948. The boys then saw the value of looking 
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in other books and places for the things that they wanted to know al- 
though each had already found an answer. They also learned that facts 
change. What was true in 1945 or 1948 isn’t necessarily true today. 
The incident helped to install in them the habit of being critical of 
what they read and at the same time to have respect for facts. 

Other values that might be gotten from the situation are a willingness 
to check every aspect of a problem and being willing to settle disputes 
by peaceful means. The incident could help establish democratic 
relationships with others by showing respect of others’ ideas, by giving 
them a chance to be heard, by sharing, and by cooperation. 

What do we want to teach? What goals or purposes are valuable in 
today’s schools? Surely, merely teaching facts is not enough for edu- 
cation today. In just a half minute more we can help develop attitudes 
and habits that will be of far greater value to the child than knowing 
how fast an airplane can go. We not only should teach facts but go 
farther in helping the child to develop the attitudes and habits that will 
enable him to live with people more effectively and help him to really 
proceed on his own in education. 

Facts were not enough for Miss Jones. She belonged to a great pro- 
fession of which she was proud to be a member; she realized that it 
was her duty to uphold its standards. 

—Sam LINGER 
State College, 
Glenville, West Virginia, 


Education Out-of-Doors 


“Go forth, under the open sky, and list to nature’s teachings, while 
from all around—earth and her waters, and the depths of air— 
comes a still voice—” 


—“Thanatopsis” by William Cullen Bryant 


The newest idea in American education is man’s oldest educational 
idea. Each year thousands of school children are going into the woods, 
on school time, to learn by doing. The emerging concept of school 
camping takes education beyond the limits of classrooms and into the 
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center of the life and the patterns of living of all the people. This rich 
laboratory for learning extends into the open spaces, where mother 
nature has provided a well-equipped outdoor classroom that preceded 
those built of brick and mortar. Children of today are learning as did 
children centuries ago of man’s relation to nature by wrestling a living 
from the soil. 

Many schools across the country are venturing toward outdoor 
learning. Some communities have year-round school camps where chil- 
dren, usually fifth and sixth graders, go for a week of outdoor living. 
Other communities operate part-time school camps. The values of 
camping have been recognized and known for a long time, and school 
camping may someday make it possible for every boy and girl to have 
a camping experience as a part of his or her education. 

As a year-round program, camping opens up unexplored possibilities. 
Outdoor experiences can give the traditional school program a re- 
juvenation by taking education into the open whenever and wherever 
the out-of-doors can make an experience more real and vital, especially 
in the fields of nature study, science and social studies. School camping 
belongs to the whole school and provides experiences for many subject- 
matter areas and activities. 

The camping movement encourages the linking of activities such as 
the following to the immediate surroundings: The history of early 
settlers, map and barometer reading, organization of weather stations, 
exploration by compass, outdoor cooking, trips to bird sanctuaries and 
reforestation projects, study of land formation, knowledge of farming, 
and so on ad infinitum. A program in nature study and science can get 
off to a much better start if boys and girls under guidance have their 
eyes opened to see the out-of-doors as a resource in studying and solving 
problems in this area. Planning, sharing, discussing, evaluating are 
essential parts of camp living as they are good educational practice in 
the classroom. 

Camping provides an ideal opportunity for practicing democratic 
living. Schools can and should provide such experiences in classrooms 
and on playgrounds, but outdoor environment demands such practices. 
Living with their peers, independent of home and parents, gives chil- 
dren a sense of being necessary to society. They perform all the com- 
munity services of the camp. They operate a post office, a bank, and a 
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store. They help plan all camp activities. Democracy is put to work 
at the child’s level. 

At camp the children take over. There is no back sliding—everybody 
works. They make beds, sweep floors, set tables, cut firewood, and per- 
form dozens of routine tasks. In addition to the everyday tasks, the 
campers work at long range jobs such as controlling soil erosion, plant- 
ing seedlings, building sleep-out and cook-out facilities, and maintain- 
ing camp equipment. School camps make no effort to apply classroom 
techniques out of doors. Children are taught to discover their senses 
and to use them. The camps are unexcelled laboratories for social ex- 
periences, health, science, and individual adjustment. They provide the 
wholesome, vigorous, physical activity necessary for growing children. 
Camp is a 24-hour-a-day education. 

All the school camps are operated on a volunteer basis. Children 
go only if they want to go. But camp is fun, and the children like it. 
Therein lies its significance. 

School camping makes unique contributions to education because it 
provides an opportunity for a living experience by children and teachers 
in a democratically operated community, and it makes possible ex- 
tended experience in the out-of-doors, where there can be a better under- 
standing of the physical environment and the wise use of natural 
resources. 

The school camp is proving to be the ground where theory and ac- 
tivity meet. May the meeting result in a richer childhood for American 
children. 

—JEAN FINNIE 
North Texas State College, 
Denton 


Is Everybody Happy? 


The day is new. Sunlight brightens every corner of the schoolroom, 
and the breath of a breeze brings in the fragrance of flowers. Gathered 
around the piano is a group of young children, their voices raised in 
song. “God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the world.” What a lovely 
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idea, but is everything “right with the world?” Is everything “right” 
with the classroom? For most wholesome development, children must 
be happy. Is every child happy here? One of the greatest mistakes a 
teacher can make is to assume that pleasure and happiness are the 
same thing. Happiness is a satisfaction of the deepest demands that 
are in a person. To discover the answers to some of the questions men- 
tioned above, let’s take a look at one of these “happy children.” 

His name is Jerome, and he’s that little boy with the black curly 
hair standing close to the teacher. That’s right, the one on her left. 
He keeps his eyes glued to her face, wears a quite solemn expression, 
and sings as hard as he can, about a half-tone off key. Jerome enjoys 
singing. That’s why he’s putting forth such an effort and is singing so 
loudly. Perhaps if the teacher sees how much pleasure he gets out of 
music, she will let him sing on and on and on all morning! But, of 
course, she won’t. Soon she’ll stop playing, and it will be time for 
reading. Why is reading so hard for Jerome? Why is he in the “spar- 
row group” rather than the “blue birds” or the “red birds”? He knows 
that something is wrong and he feels uncomfortable, but he doesn’t 
know what it is. Even the teacher is not familiar enough with his 
trouble to be of much help. Jerome is a “slow learner.” No, that does 
not mean that he is feebleminded, nor does it indicate a severe mental 
handicap. He shows no evidence of physical, mental, or any other handi- 
cap. Only his personality is generally poor, yet he is backward in 
one or more of his school subjects. Because there is little visible reason 
for his educational retardation, the child receives little help at home or 
at school. Jerome is far from being alone in this situation. The edu- 
cationally handicapped are the largest group of handicapped children 
in our schools. In mental development these children progress at 5/6 
normal rate, a rate which will cause them to fall behind the average 
after a few years unless given special consideration. As Speight once 
said, “The student who lives effectively at any given stage of his de- 
velopment is thereby equipped to live well and deal effectively with his 
situation on the next level of his life.” Jerome now possesses the capa- 
bilities of becoming a good wage earner and a good citizen. It is the 
responsibility of his teacher to help him toward this goal. School work 
may not be adapted to slow learners by merely covering the same ground 
more slowly. For Jerome, and other children like him, short and sim- 
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ple methods of teaching are recommended, as are judicious drill, and 
a better balance between the abstract and concrete. Special emphasis 
should be placed on reading; this is one of the biggest problems. Above 
all, the child must not lose his self-respect. If handled properly, Je- 
rome will learn to love his books as much as he loves his music, and he 
will be proud. Anna Hempstead Branch wrote: 


God wove a web of loveliness 
Of clouds and stars and birds; 
But made not anything at all 
So beautiful as words. 


Those “words” are not written only for the upper half of the class. 
They are also written for the small boy with the black curly hair and 
the big brown eyes looking out with puzzlement upon the mysterious 
world around him. 

The school day is over. The shades are lowered six inches from the 
window sill, and the sun has withdrawn its last ray. Jerome has gone 
home. Did he really enjoy his day? Were all the children happy? 
You’re the teacher. What do you think? 

—GERVAIS ALDREDGE 
Northwestern State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 


Express or Suppress? 


“She really has those children well trained. They were quiet as 
mice all day,” remarked a substitute after a day in the third grade. 
Why were they quiet? Was it because they had been taught to respect 
- their teacher and to do so by keeping their mouths shut or were they 
afraid of reprimand or maybe punishment? What is the typical third- 
grader like? Is he just naturally the silent type? 

No, the average child is not inclined to be silent for a long period of 
time, and when he is, it is very likely to be the result of some con- 
flict within or of suppression from without. “But,” say innumerable 
teachers, “I can’t stand to hear them jabbering all day long. It gets 
on my nerves.” —and the result . . . suppressed children with no freedom 
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to express themselves, with no outlet for their thoughts and emotions, 
with little opportunity to exchange ideas and thoughts with other mem- 
bers of the class. And so they grow up. What if they are so unfortunate 
as to be subjected to several teachers of this type and perhaps to be a 
member of a family in which “one speaks when spoken to” and “a child 
is to be seen, not heard?” What will be the outcome?—suppressed 
adults, who passively accept life, who make little, if any, contribution 
to society, who might even “crack-up” because they have no means of 
releasing their emotions, of expressing their inner feelings. “But,” 
you say, “when they finish school and are ‘on their own,’ they will 
no longer be suppressed. They can do and say what they please.” But 
will they? After being told to be quiet all their lives, will they be free 
in their expression, will they, all of a sudden, “‘on release from boad- 
age,” pour out their hearts and minds? The chances are, they will not. 

Perhaps you are thinking, “If I let them talk when they want to, 
confusion and bedlam will result.” This freedom of expression defi- 
nitely calls for guidance by the teacher. Together the teacher and pupils 
should arrive at some method whereby one child contributes to the 
conversation at a time. The children will understand the necessity of 
some rules and will be willing to abide by them if they are allowed 
to help formulate them. At the same time, they will learn the quality 
of politeness and the value derived from listening to others. Then the 
teacher must be “on her toes” to so stimulate thinking and awaken the 
interest of the children as to guide their expression—not to put words 
into their mouths, but to keep the lines of thought in some way related 
to the subject under discussion. She must capitalize on the interests 
and experiences of the children in order to secure the attention of all. 
For without the attention of the children, a teacher’s efforts are of no 
avail and the atmosphere of the classroom will be one of confusion and 
bedlam. 

With the captivated interest of the children, a pervading atmosphere 
of freedom and wise guidance by the teacher, nothing could result but 
an environment rich with opportunities for learning. And the children? 
—happy, contributing, growing personalities. 

—GweEN Brown 
Troy State Teachers College, Alabama 
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Just Turned Six 


All over the United States millions of children have just turned six 
and whether ready or not, they are going to begin their school careers. 
I, too, along with thousands of other teachers am preparing to make my 
debut into First Grade Society. Into our hands America is placing one 
of her most cherished possessions—her six year olds. What a sacred 
trust is ours! Of course many skeptics say, “Oh, anyone can teach first 
grade. What is it but glorified baby sitting?” It is true that practically 
any normal adult can keep a group of six year olds busy in some ac- 
tivity, but how many of them are actually teaching the children? 

At the same time that America places her children in our hands, she 
is also expecting us to be worthy of that trust. The transition from home 
to school is a big step for her young children, and she is depending 
upon us to help them adjust themselves and get off to a happy start. 
We can only accomplish this by having a sincere and abiding love and 
faith in these children. We must live along with them and share in their 
excitements, their new discoveries, their joys, their disappointments, 
and their sorrows. But even if we do accept them just as they are, we 
are still unable to respect the worth and dignity of each child to the 
fullest degree unless we cast our eyes backward in order to see the 
various influences and circumstances which have gone into making each 
child the type of six year old he happens to be at the moment. With 
this insight into each child’s background we can recognize his special 
needs and help him learn on a six-year-old-level. But even this is not 
enough. We must also look beyond the present so that we can better 
prepare our young citizens to face whatever. issues or problems the 
future may hold for them. Yes, preparation for the future is very im- 
portant, but we can not forget that right now these children are six and 
their world is the world of the six year old. Our ultimate goal may lie 
in the future, but our immediate purpose is to make a difference in their 
lives right now. They should become happier, wiser, and more useful 
and cooperative six year olds because of us. After all, it is the happy, 
well-adjusted first grader who has the best chance of becoming the well- 
adjusted second grader and so on up the scale. 

What America is tomorrow rests to a great degree upon what her 
children are today, and what her children are today is greatly in- 
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fluenced by her teachers. Although we first-grade teachers recognize 
the fact that we are only one of a great procession of people and things 
which influence the lives of children, it is imperative that we do not 
take our role too lightly. A great opportunity has been given to us, and 
we must not fail to make America’s finest ideals and traditions real 
- to those who have just turned six. 
—JuNE WILLIAMS 
East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City 


D 


The Administration of the Modern Secondary School, by Ed- 
monson, Roemer, and Bacon, a Macmillan publication, is a compre- 
hensive, up-to-the-minute treatise on all phrases of secondary education. 
It is a book for administrators but is equally valuable as a book for 
guidance officers, homeroom counselors and classroom teachers. The 
principles advocated are sound; the practices are modern; and the “‘on- 
ward development” look is in keeping with the times. 


ARVILLE WHEELER, 


Professor of Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
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2 ondary 


“Sound and Sight in Black and White” 


This is about a bulletin board, a tenth grade bulletin board. The 
above title was its caption. As the culmination of two lessons in creative 
writing, centered on special things we see and hear, the project was 
designed to exhibit the best of each pupil’s efforts in self-expression. 

From every person there was one composition, or an excerpt there- 
from, lettered in black on white paper; and there were student sketches 
in pen-and-ink, and snapshots to illustrate some of the ideas. With 
letters of white to form the caption and all arranged on a ground of 


black, the finished effect was striking and attractive. The students were 
proud. 


But the pride of the students was not the only outcome of the project. 
The greater significance was the realization that I, the young teacher, 
experienced. 

The bulletin board was composed essentially of impressions. Nine- 
teen minds were represented. And within the group the range of ability 
was wide. But from the sum of every child’s contributions I was able 
to glean something, if no more than a single sentence, which revealed 
individual and personal perception of beauty. I became aware, then, 


that every man does have within him somewhere something of the poet’s 
soul. 


I had expected a poetic treatment from sensitive Bob, a doctor’s son. 
From Reggie there was the thought-provocative “Unsportsmanlike 
Sounds,” the product of an intelligent and mature mind. And from 
Nancy, our grammarian, the flawlessness of form was a usual delight. 
But it was the slow-witted Roger who liked, best of all sounds, to hear 
from his window at night “the cars running on a wet street when it is 
raining” and “when there is snow and ice, the sound of chains.” And 
it was Kitty, the dime-store-girl sophisticate with seven young brothers 
and sisters at home and a boyfriend in the army, who spoke of walking 
on a summer evening: “The dew had fallen and was getting on my 
bare feet. .. . The moon shone on the lake and made it glitter as 
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though there were diamonds dancing there.” And hard-shelled Rick, 
from a broken home an only child who already earned his own living 
at night jobs, told of trying to flush a covey of quail in late afternoon 
when “there was only an hour of sunlight left, and the big warm yellow 
sun was sinking slowly. Off to the left there was a large hill with high 
yellow grass all over it... .” 

I saw the pride of self-recognition on the faces of these people— 
Roger, and Kitty, and Rick. And I felt as if the peasant in Millet’s 
painting had raised his eyes at least one time to see the reddening of 
the rose; and I saw him smile and know in himself that he was truly 
more than a beast of the field. 

That such is, or should be, the sole end in the teaching of creative 
writing is not my conjecture. I simply suggest that such is an end in 
itself, which creative writing may foster. Teaching a child to express 
impressions of beauty he has come to understand, if only for himself, 
is to make him more aware of his own humanity. And the moment of 
self-love he experiences is good. For in concept it embraces all mankind. 

—Jean Tanpy 
Womans College, 
University of North Carolina 


What About Civic Education? 


What is the purpose of civic education in the United States? What 
shall we teach? What are we trying to do? These questions concern 
every boy and girl in school, and certainly every teacher. 

The chief characteristic of civic education in the past has been to 
“‘Americanize” the students, to develop millions of Americans. Alexis 
de Tocqueville in Democracy in America (1831) singled out the fact 
as the dominant and distinguishing theme in American education. 
Such an emphasis was imperative in the past. The sons and daughters 
of immigrants had to learn new ways of living in order to get along, 
and the school was the laboratory for this project. Large sums’ of 
money were allocated to the schools for the purpose. 

But times have changed; and as they changed, so did the schools. 
Today a new imperative confronts us: our nation is a great power, and 
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great—and sometimes frightening—responsibilities have come to it. 
The colored peoples (the two-thirds majority of the world) are discover- 
ing their potentialities, and we whites may have to learn to live as a 
minority in the future. Communism has spread over half of the world. 
Since World War II many people have won their independence and 
are demanding more rights. The A and H bombs have come into exist- 
ence. The children are destined to live their lives in a changing, chaotic 
world. 

The job of the teacher is to give young people sufficient opportunities 
to come to grips with these trying times. Because our environment helps 
to shape our lives, we must become aware of the intercultural social 
problems. 

Today we have a larger frame of reference in education. We need 
to develop world-minded Americans. As one writer says, “We need to 
develop . . . boys and girls with a cockpit view of the world rather than 
a port-hole glimpse of the surrounding territory.” The school again is 
the laboratory. And whether the program succeeds or fails depends both 
on the teacher and on the community. Many people have denounced 
the idea. Many schools are not allowed to teach anything about the 
United Nations. In order to be realistic and to reach the goal we need 
to look at some essential elements concerning the world and ourselves. 

One of these elements is the basic similarity of the two and a half 
billion persons of the world. We “rugged individualists” tend to ex- 
aggerate the “two per cent difference” and to lose sight of the “ninety- 
eight per cent similarity.” These differences are not all inborn; some 
are acquired. They should be welcomed. Cultural pluralism would 
prove to be quite a good technique to use in gaining this world-wide 
outlook. ) 

We need to teach with an inclusive summary of the state of the world 
in mind. We of the United States are privileged; but we should not 
feel self-righteous when we look at the less privileged peoples of the 
world. 

The peoples of the earth, even though they belong to the “tribe of 
man,” have organized themselves into nations and groups, and these are 
interdependent. These eighty-odd nations are bound to have conflicts; 
but the world today is trying to learn to live together peacefully. If we 
are to live this way, then we must teach for such a life. The United 
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Nations has held the idea of a world community, which would increase 
the possibility of peaceful living. Our United States is a part of that 
world community idea. 

We should teach our children to forget their hostility towards others; 
we must teach skill in human relations. The way to do this is to build 
on a good foundation: a personal security in each student should be 
fostered. We should not wait too long to deal with the problem. Our 
physical existence and the quality of it, our democratic heritage, and 
our moral existence depend on what we will teach. The responsibility 
of the school is imperative; the challenge to the teacher is real. 

—ALMA CHILDERS 
Winthrop College 


“IT Cannot Learn Mathematics” 


“T just can not learn mathematics.” How many high school mathe- 
tics teachers have heard this cry! Often it is very convincing; often it 
completely baffles the teacher; always it calls attention to a situation 
needing change. 


Many students actually feel that they do lack in ability to learn mathe- 
matics. Some of them have heard the phrase so often spoken by others, 
especially parents, that they feel it should apply to themselves. They 
have the idea that if it is true for others whom they consider much 
wiser than they, it must be true for them. Perhaps other students 
have come into contact with teachers who treated them as though they 
knew nothing; thus feeding the feeling of inadequacy. The student’s 
contacts with such teachers are, for the most part, characterized by a 
lack of success experiences. Or, perhaps the teacher is confronted with 
such a persuasion on the part of the pupil that he finds himself also 
persuaded that it is true; then his method and attitude toward that pu- 
pil become unconstructive and the pupil’s inferiority feelings are 
heightened. 


Another group of high school students who make the cry is composed 
of those averse to the idea of work, who have found the cry, “I can’t,” 
to be an operative excuse. The blame for the success of this excuse can 
well be placed upon parents, teachers, and administrators who have let 
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the cry become such by yielding to the students’ wishes to avoid work. 

It is highly improbable that those uttering the cry are really in- 
capable of learning mathematics. It is now the general consensus 
among educators that all children who have ability to learn in other 
fields have the ability to learn at least the mathematics needed for 
everyday life. This ig not to say that all students will like mathematics 
equally well, nor that all students could pursue higher mathematics. 
However, it does mean that the greatest majority, if not all, of the stu- 
dents who come to the high school mathematics teacher possess the 
ability to learn in that field. 

What, then, can be done to lessen the effectiveness of the cry? It is 
not likely that the teacher can do much toward changing the attitude 
of parents toward the learning of mathematics until he produces a stu- 
dent who does réasonably good mathematics work. Thus the lessening 
must come from another source, one which may be called by many 
names—method, teacher personality, classroom atmosphere, etc.—but 
one which operates toward a well-defined goal of teaching. A teacher 
who is a friendly counselor, believing in the student’s ability, giving 
enough explanation for success on the part of the student, but not giving 
so much aid that the student neglects thought in the learning situation, 
is probably doing as much as can be done to reduce the effectiveness 
of the cry. 

—ANN TERRELL 
Hendrix College 


Investing Our Facts 


Ever since the founding of our first public schools, many people have 
asked this question: are we teaching our youth to think? While the 
intellectual aim is highly spoken of, the teacher has little or no time 
to carry it out. Too often his objective is simply to inform and 
indoctrinate. 

This is not to say that the learning of facts is unimportant. Far from 
it. Nothing is more absurd than to believe that sound thinking can be 
done without a foundation of facts. I believe it is possible to teach facts 
and at the same time teach youth to think about them. This is not done 
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in the classroom where the students expect the answers to be handed 
to them for memorization; where they expect that every answer to each 
test question must have been brought out word for word in class; where 
they are dumbfounded when faced with a question which requires a 
little thought. This situation is, of course, exaggerated, but the basic 
trend is all too common. 

The dangers of this situation are obvious. A person will not always 
have someone to hand out the answers, to say this is the correct move 
and that is the wrong one. Each individual is going to be faced with 
questions that he alone can answer. If he is going to answer intelligently, 
he will need certain basic facts and a knowledge of how to use them. 

This involves critical thinking or, if you like, functional intelligence, 
a conscious effort to establish a belief or course of action upon reason, 
fact, and experience. Man has not always been able to do this. It is 
an art which he has developed through the ages. 

The same is true of a child. He does not inherit the art of critical 
thinking; he develops it. This is accomplished through careful adult 
guidance at home and in the school. 

As an example, let us consider the problem of Communism. Ob- 
viously, the third grade child cannot think critically about this issue 
because he lacks the factual background. Nevertheless, the teacher can 
help prepare him for future thought about the problem by using such 
methods as will encourage independent thinking. This involves any 
number of steps such as an encouragement of curiosity, freedom of 
expression, and a sound method of meeting and solving the little every- 
day problems. Thus, by the time the student reaches high school he 
should be starting to review the facts and to think critically about them. 

This then, I feel, should be our objective: to provide a sound aca- 
demic background and to teach students to use it for critical thinking. 
If we can do this, we have taken a long stride toward solving personal, 
national, and world problems. 

—Jack E. Hay 
McMurray College 
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Chalk Talk 


Have you ever run afoul of a squeaker? Do you number among 
your acquaintances a scratcher or a trailer? Possibly you yourself are 
a riser or a mystic! All of these terms apply to the well-know art of 
blackboard defacement currently practiced by many classroom teachers. 
Squeakers are those people who never realized that there is a proper 
grip and “angle of attack” in writing with chalk. Scratchers are those 
whose handwriting is poor at best, and perfectly abominable on a 
blackboard. Trailers allow their blackboard writing to trail down to 
the right and degenerate into a meaningless trickle. Risers usually start 
at a decent level but would end up writing on the ceiling if they could 
reach that high. Mystics love a secret; they not only scribble, but they 
keep their code characters small and dim, possibly as an eye exercise 
for students. One suggestion suffices for the correction of all these 
faults: experiment and practice. If your handwriting is poor, you 
might try manuscript writing (printing). Drawing horizontal lines in 
practice will correct a tendency to rise or trail. 

Assuming that you can write legibly on the blackboard, how are you 
at drawing? Every teacher needs skill in drawing straight lines, circles, 
and simple solids, all freehand. For a straight line, the trick is to place 
the chalk at the starting point, rivet your eye on the end point, and 
sweep out the line in one easy, clean stroke. For a circle, use your arm 
as a radius, placing the elbow at the center and starting at the lowest 
point. Right-handers should draw circles clockwise; left-handers 
counter-clockwise. The rudiments of drawing simple solids may be 
found in any book on art fundamentals. Mathematics teachers need 
not only freehand skills but a knowledge of blackboard tools and their 
uses. Incidentally, a yardstick with a small spool glued on for a 
handle makes an excellent blackboard straightedge. Once again, in 
drawing as in writing, the key word is practice. 

One last remark: special skills, such as ambidexterity with the chalk, 
are surprisingly popularizing influences among students. At any rate, 
whether we have any extraordinary skills or not, let’s at least become 
proficient in the everyday skills of blackboard work. 

—Cyrit M. Pipkin 
Southwestern at Memphis 
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Authority in Education 


When studying philosophy we are told that there are six methods 
which may be used in approaching knowledge: recourse to authority, 
intuition, rational thought, empiricism, pragmatism, and skepticism. 
All of these have influence on education. I wish to say a few words 
about the first method listed above and its relation to education. (Au- 
thority may be established or determined by application of the criteria 
of time, numbers, and prestige. ) 

Authority definitely has its place in education, particularly in the in- 
stitution which we have organized for this purpose and have called 
“the school.” It would be sheer folly to presume to set up a school and 
then to state that one believed that authority had no place in its func- 
tions. It would be utter foolishness to require subject matter courses 
for prospective teachers if authority did not have its place. 

I have heard of two main types of successful teachers: those who 
present directly what they have gained from authorities in a manner so 
that it may be retained and used by the students, and those who are able 
to stimulate their students to the point where they seek the authorities 
themselves. Both of these types of teachers must have had recourse to 
authorities and have become authorities to a degree themselves. 

In fact, a teacher is supposed to be somewhat of an authority on au- 
thorities. For successful teaching it is not necessary to have consulted 
every authority in one’s field or to have become an authority on every 
aspect of one’s major field. It is necessary, however, to become an au- 
thority on sources of authority and on the quality of authority that might 
be consulted. I dare say many a teacher has lost valuable ground in his 
classes because of his failure to recognize a source of authority more 
reliable than himself because he was ignorant of that source. This is 
much more damaging than having to admit that one is not an authority 
on a particular matter itself—i.e., saying, “I don’t know.” 

I am an English teacher. In my field, as in all others, authority must 
be turned to for study of what is already a fait accompli. Fact is fact, 
and authority must be consulted. Interpretation, hypothesis, or creation 
may be aided by recourse to authority. It is also often necessary to con- 
sult authority for help in determining the best use of agreed upon stand- 
ards (grammar, mathematics, etc. ). 
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I do not say that authority is the only source of knowledge, or that 
resort to it is the only method of teaching or being taught. I am saying, 
however, that authority is the base upon which all knowledge stands, 
either before or after the fact. I am also saying that some recourse to 
it is necessary in any educational endeavor, if for no other reason than 
for obtaining definitions of terms with which to think. 

Besides the part authority plays in education, one should not over- 
look the part education plays in creating authority. A good bit of our 
education is directed toward recognition and acceptance of authority. 
Since authority does not exist, with the exception of divine authority, 
unless it is recognized as such by those who use it, education is con- 
stantly reaffirming and creating authority. Besides this function, educa- 
tion is constantly causing new candidates for the status of authority by 
the stimulation of original thinking and research. 

Education and authority are dependent upon each other for existence. 
We tend to forget this too often today. 

—JuLian Mason 
University of North Carolina 


And Now—Where 


Truly we must ask where we are going now that we have succeeded in 
banning religious education, as such, from the schools. Should it be 
thrown out entirely, or are there certain phases that need to be retained 
in other courses? Granted that we must keep sectarianism out of our 
schools, there remains a certain core of religious belief that I feel we 
are in danger of sacrificing to the sectarianism of atheism or irreligion. 
This core of which I am speaking is the belief in a God, the development 
of a satisfying philosophy of life, and a strong, positive, deep-rooted 
character resultant from that philosophy. By philosophy, I mean the at- 
tempt to think consistently about the meaning of life as a whole. In 
developing this philosophy, it is the task of the individual to try to bring 
together in a unified world view the findings of science, art, religion, 
and everyday life, and to relate these to one another in a manner both 
intellectually and practically satisfying. By character, I mean the prin- 
ciple of action. 
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I am not saying that this same core was not the responsibility of all 
teachers prior to the rejection of a course in Bible, but now it has be- 
come more urgent that each teacher avail himself of those instances 
when it becomes appropriate and advantageous to deal with moral and 
spiritual values. An obvious or strained attempt would defeat the pur- 
pose. There are subject fields, however, such as English and social 
science, which lend themselves more freely to such an influence and on 
them will fall the greater part of the burden. In the cases of English 
and history, they both deal with the experiences, beliefs, and codes of 
action of real people. In the very foundations of these courses, they 
open themselves to an obscure but effective building of ethical and moral 
character. 

Why bother with the character and attitudes of individuals? Because 
the principles of action for individuals are also the principles of action 
for society. As over against the loss of faith, the perplexity, the spiritual 
unrest of many older people, the public school must instill in the young 
the spiritual values needed for a just and wholesome civilization. In- 
stead of division and conflict, both within the individual mind and 
within society as a whole, schools must build unity. In place of doubt 
and fear they must build faith, faith in right and good, faith that effort 
wisely directed can in the long run prevail at least reasonably well 
against the troubles that attack us. The character of our nation will 
suffer if the character of our youth is neglected. 

; —Mary McAmis 
Tusculum College 


“The Missing Link” 


I think I have detected a “missing link.” No, I have not uncovered 
the biological link in which Darwin believed. I am referring to.a miss- 
ing link in public education and especially in connection with the social 
studies. We are told that the term “cultural lag” (as used by the so- 
ciologist) is especially appropriate to our contemporary epoch. In 
physical science we have had great technological advance but have failed 
to bring other elements of our culture along at such a rapid pace. It 
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may be that we lack the necessary knowledge to cope with many present- 
day situations. 

The history of the United States is an example common to all. We 
have all studied our nation’s history; yet I doubt if many ever get much 
beyond taking San Juan Hill with Wood, T. Roosevelt, and the “Rough 
Riders.” For those who go on to college (and are interested) a con- 
temporary survey course is occasionally taken to mitigate this de- 
ficiency. 

In reference to history this means that our youth, while having some 
knowledge of the past, have little insight into the immediate or even 
comparatively modern background aside from rumors and hearsay by 
their parents concerning Munich in 1938, WPA, and such. And each 
year adds to this magnifiying fissure in the process of education. It 
means pupils may know Alexander Hamilton, Henry Clay, and J.E.B. 
Stuart yet be “blanks” concerning La Follette, Pershing, Eugene Debs, 
and Wendell Willkie. In literature they know Dryden, Keats, Long- 
fellow, and Emerson but not A. E. Housman, William B. Yeats, George 
Bernard Shaw, or William Faulkner. 

Schools stress the more remote past, and for an hour on Friday 
teachers attempt to keep pupils abreast of the contemporary scene. The 
modern period of the last fifty years is shunned; and it is not conjecture 
to state that this omitted period is probably the most influential era to 
us today. 

This is not to question the influence of the past and its monumental 
patriarchs, nor to suggest that the time spent on such material is wasted. 
Disputants may claim that the present is incapable of adequately judg- 
ing the recent yesteryear, and admittedly it is often necessary for the 
dust to settle. before we get a competent perspective. Yet there is a 
breach in the scope of public education; and the interval neglected is 
perhaps that which is the most pertinent and influential upon the present 
situation. 

A young Korean once told me that he was amazed and impressed at 
the scope of Americans’ knowledge of the history of their own land. 
Being dubious about this, I suggested that Americans have a short pe- 
riod of time to master in comparison to Korea or India. Think of our 
texts crammed with material covering 3,000 years! In contrast, our 
problem of eclecticism is comparatively simple; and our selections 
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from the past need to be reconsidered and somewhat concentrated to 
permit inclusion of that recent past we have so sadly ignored. As for 
me, I may yet finish those “last chapters” in sundry textbooks—I am 
curious to know how the “story” turns out! 
—Donap L. TayLor 
West Virginia Wesleyan 


Critical Thinking, the Ballot Box, 
And the Liberal Arts 


Man’s dream of democracy has been predicated upon his faith in the 
ability of the individual man to exercise critical thinking at the ballot 
box. Thus “the ability to think” has been one of the oldest values in 
our educational objectives. 


In a society such as ours, however, with its complexity of problems, 
the individual has become increasingly thwarted in his attempt to apply 
critical thinking to specific issues. This is especially true when the 
thinking involves great quantities of empirical but often conflicting data. 
The citizen finds it impossible to be well informed even on major issues. 
Therefore, the voter in our society has come to depend more and more 
upon the expert. Professionalization has grown in every area of civic 
enterprise. The citizen feéls compelled to appeal to these authorities 
for the solution to complex social problems. Some have come to see in 
this tendency the horror of a world ruled by experts, stifling humanness 
and nullifying critical thinking on the part of the individual. 

Since the citizen is not always capable of acquainting himself with 
the data involved in public issues, and since there is the danger of too 
much appeal to expertise, the question might be asked: What is the 
essential nature of the vote in our time? What does a man actually do 
when he goes to the polls? To be sure, he considers what facts are 
available to him and what opinions authorities hold on the issues, but is 
not the act basically a judgment of the ultimate tendency of a cluster 
of ideas and an approval or disapproval of a way of acting which a 
candidate or party represents? In some individuals this deliberation in- 
volves a high order of critical thinking; in others, it operates on a bias 
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too often evolved from an “inherited” and inarticulate maze of notions. 
Critical thinking would seem to operate best when liberated from this 
formlessness. 

If these premises are valid, and critical thinking is best when re- 
ferred to a set of adequately verbalized values, what is the role of edu- 
cation? Is it not oneof providing perspective by which the voter can 
judge an act, a series of acts, a cluster of ideas, a man or a party, in 
reference to a broader frame than the moment? Will not a broader 
basis for this perspective be provided by the voters’ wider acquaintance 
with the facts and concepts upon which civilizations in many lands at 
many times have operated? In short, is not the study of the liberal arts 
one of the basic ingredients involved in broadening the perspective 
necessary for good critical thinking? 

—Marie NELSON 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


The Status of Modern Languages in 
The Secondary School Curricula 


The policy of isolationism has become almost a thing of the past in the 
twentieth century. The outcome of World War I proved to us that 
“going it alone” is no longer feasible. We need our neighbors the 
world over. We are dependent upon them for many of the staples of 
life. Their cultures interest us, so we send our youth to study in 
foreign schools. We want to profit from their scientific discoveries. 
And we would like to feel that we can count upon them for help in case 
an aggressor turns against us. Can we expect this security if we do not 
exercise a good neighbor policy? 

Communication is our sole means of establishing friendly relation- 
ships with peoples of other nations. This must not mean making English 
an international medium of intellectual exchange, nor must it advocate 
a cure-all for language difficulties by forming an Esperanto. On the 
contrary, it must become the business of our public schools to teach 
our youth to converse in other tongues. Our secondary school language 
teachers must make the aural-oral skills of the language the goal of 
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their teaching. New technical devices—phonographs, tape recorders, 
moving pictures, short-wave radios, and television—must be integrated 
into the classroom activities. The field trip, useful in other areas of 
study, has a place in modern language instruction as well. A trek 
south of the border or a summer tour of the continent is no longer so 
out-of-reach of the foreign language students in our secondary schools. 
Also we must take advantage of our foreign culture resources here at 
home. Many families of recent foreign descent reside in our larger ur- 
ban communities, and most colleges and universities have foreign stu- 
dents on campus. These resources are valuable elements for enhancing 
the reality of imaginary trips or simply for captivating the interest of 
beginning language students. 

The national barrier can be broken only through understanding and 
to understand our neighbor, we must get into his house, we must talk 
with him, and we must give his mode of living a try. All the time, the 
world is growing smaller; all the time different nationalities are coming 
closer together. We can take advantage of this growing closeness, or 
we can lose our opportunity. We must begin with youngsters; and a 
good starting place is in foreign language classes. This means getting 
away from the archaic objective of developing mere reading skill. 
Language classes must teach students to speak and understand the 
language. Herein only can we begin to acquaint ourselves with our 
foreign neighbors and begin to tear down the fences between us and 
them! 

—ANNE COOPER 
University of Tennessee 


“Apple-Polishing” 


One of the questions I ask myself as I prepare to teach is, will I be 
the kind of teacher who will in any way encourage what is commonly 
known as “apple-polishing”? 

Prospective high school teachers take numerous courses and spend 
many hours trying to learn what makes an adolescent act the way he 
does. In our minds we very foolishly try to group adolescents into 
types based on the problems most characteristic of the adolescent pe- 
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riod. While we do this we realize that this age group is a dynamic one 
and that it is quite difficult ever fully to know and understand each child. 

Students, however, seem to have very little difficulty in categorizing 
their teachers. In junior high school—and possibly even in grammar 
school—those who want to make “good grades” have started the process 
of learning their teachers. These students practice their art on through 
high school, and by the time they have reached college, they have be- 
come quite adept in it. Though the student doesn’t actually flatter the 
teacher, he certainly knows how to gain the teacher’s approval. 


If Miss Brown likes to have questions asked in class, Bobby reads 
just enough of his lesson to enable him to ask a question and thus im- 
presses Miss Brown. Mary, who is in Mrs. Green’s class, never voices 
her ideas on a cértain issue because she has been informed that Mrs. 
Green uses a method of teaching which has no room for unplanned 
classroom discussion. These pupils know what their teachers like be- 
cause the pupils of the year before have taught them. Unlike students, 
teachers tend to become static. 

It seems that far too many teachers either consciously or uncon- 
sciously try to mold all their pupils into little replicas of the type stu- 
dent they like best to teach. The students most susceptible to this treat- 
ment, especially on the high school level, are those conscientious ones 
who are anxious to make good grades and succeed in pleasing their 
teacher, even if it means not using and developing some of their po- 
tentialities. 


If we are trying to educate each pupil to be the type of citizen who 
will be mentally active and alert, and who will search until he has 
found the truth on any issue, shouldn’t we as teachers be more careful 
to encourage the ‘spontaneous joy in learning? And shouldn’t we en- 
courage the pursuit of perplexing subjects at the moment of their intro- 
duction to the student’s mind? We would then be recognizing that each 
student is an individual who needs the type of learning experience best 
suited to him. 

—Betty JEAN WYANT 
Kentucky Wesleyan 














“What Price Grades?” 


“Don’t you know that it isn’t right to cheat?” 

“Since when?” 

“Well, it has always been wrong, and you are only hurting yourself 
when you cheat to get a grade.” 

““How’s that? It’s one sure way of getting a decent grade, isn’t it? 
And what makes the difference—just so I make the honor roll?” 

“But you are being dishonest with yourself when you cheat, and don’t 
you know that cheating is the same as stealing? Would you want to 
steal?” 

“No, that’s different.” 

If students are motivated with a desire to do well and are conscien- 
tious enough to want good grades, why are they not conscientious enough 
to want to get them honestly? What is wrong with schools in which the 
above situation is commonplace? What kind of classroom associations 
do our students have who must resort to various techniques of cheating 
in order to achieve approval of any nature? Are children left with 
warped ideas about the acquisition of high grades because they are made 
to feel that is where the important emphasis in school is placed? Are 
grade pressures on students and tensions resulting from threat of failure 
conducive to cheating? Why do students oftentimes expend as much or 
more effort in cheating than would be required to learn the material 
they are copying? E 

If principles of right and wrong cannot be taught our students because 
general moral behavior and conduct are specific functions conditioned 
by external life situations and not unified character traits, why do we 
tolerate characterless development and encourage students to violate 
ethical standards by centering their competitive interests on grades only? 
Why isn’t the premium placed on higher values? 

Cheating finally becomes a habit with some students as they perfect 
the art and get so well-stocked with ingenious methods of playing their 
dishonest game that they even seem anxious for opportunities to try 
their latest techniques. That is one time they feel themselves to be on 
the winning side by getting the best of the teacher—and often they are, 
in one sense. Meanwhile, their expressive abilities suffer from concen- 
tration on making impressions unfairly. Why do they not seem to care 
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for learning and instead fortify themselves with a type of artificial 
freedom and false security? 


Instead of trying to reform students in order to alleviate the situation, 
perhaps teachers need to effect a reformation in their teaching methods. 
Why do some classroom situations involving the same students provoke 
cheating while others do not? If it is not a general trait, why does it 
become a particular habit? If teachers served as a sustaining factor to 
students in a permissive atmosphere through a schedule of meaningful 
experiences instead of one filled with conventional soldierly drill in 
mastery of non-essential facts, maybe students would form different 
attitudes. Should it be the responsibility of teachers not only to treat 
children decently and to teach in a cordial, cooperative manner, but to 
handle with non-restrictive methods something that is important to every 
child so that each has a chance to undergo a success experience? Edu- 
cation can be a living and realistic process instead of a situation in- 
volving probability of teacher disfavor if the brain is not used as a 
storage house to accumulate a body of inert facts. What price are our 
students having to pay to secure passing grades? 

—DotTtTir WHITSEL 
Ouachita College 


General Education for All 


The function of general education, in the words of one prominent 
American educator, is “to prepare young people . . . to deal not with 
the special problems parceled out in our society to the members of the 
various occupations and professions—to the chemist and the car- 
penter, the architect and the accountant, the merchant and the house- 
wife—but with the problems which confront all members of our society 
alike, such problems as our domestic and foreign policies, our political 
leadership, our individual relations with the physical universe, our 
personal philosophies.”” 


It is therefore somewhat surprising to find that general education 





* Faust, C. H., “The Problem of General Education,” in The Idea and Practice of General 
Education: An Account of the College of the University of Chicago, p. 6. By Present and 
Former Members of the Faculty. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. 
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programs are being adopted much more rapidly by our colleges and 
universities than by our secondary schools. Since general education is 
by definition aimed at filling those needs which are shared by all men, 
it should certainly be made available to all. This must be done by the 
secondary schools, which serve society as a whole, rather than by the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, which serve only limited segments of the 
population. The majority of Americans complete their formal training 
at the secondary school level. If the ability to meet those problems which 
are encountered by all men is not developed here, its acquisition must 
for many be left entirely to chance. Only by incorporating general edu- 
cation into the secondary school curriculum can it benefit those for 
whom it is primarily intended—all members of society. 

By the same token, general education will provide the best possible 
preparation for those who are going on to college. By acquiring a 
broad, basic knowledge in secondary school, they will be able to devote 
the college years to more specialized study. They will be better 
equipped to choose a field of concentration and to understand its rela- 
tionship to other fields of endeavor. This principle has already been 
recognized by many institutions of higher learning, where the first two 
years are devoted to general education courses and the junior and senior 
years to more specialized work. 


Thus the adoption of general education by the secondary schools will 
be advantageous for both the college and non-college groups; the 
former will have the necessary background for undertaking more ad- 
vanced studies and the latter will be prepared to lead a fuller life as 
individuals and as citizens of a democracy. 

—Mary Lov Zoc.iin 
Radcliffe College 


Thoughts on Intellectual Freedom 


It is an act of patriotism to read a “burned” book. Our democratic 
heritage implies certain rights to the individual. Among these rights 
is the one which guarantees freedom of intellectual enterprise. The be- 
lief that there can be no arbiter of thought or conscience, no officially 
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prescribed means of discovering truth, and no controlled press, is 
entirely in harmony with the political creed with which this country 
has chosen, consistently, to align itself. Any type of censorship, beyond 
the restriction of extremely pornographic materials, is abhorrent to the 
individualism of which America boasts. 

Inherent in the idea of democracy is a belief in the ability of the 
people to govern themselves. The individual, with guidance from home, 
church, and school, should be allowed to develop sufficient judgment 
and restraint to enable him to manage his own affairs, to make his own 
decisions, and to choose his own means of contributing to society. If he 
cannot, then democracy is impossible. If the individual is not free to 
develop himself, he cannot govern himself. 

There are those who would restrict the development of the individual 
by controlling his reading. In the name of anti-Communism, they would 
suppress certain books which they feel are a threat to our democratic 
system. Such people, however, must realize that in the effort to deprive 
the disloyal person of the means to undermine our system, the loyal 
citizen is deprived of his rights. The legitimate reformer suffers the 
same restrictions as the revolutionary. And the intellectual activity of 
the citizen-at-large is stifled. 

When a book is “burned” there are several effects which must be 
considered. First, the large body of respectable readers are deprived 
of one possible contribution to their complete development. Second, 
the pernicious elements which may be contained in the book gain no- 
toriety, and receive more attention than they would otherwise merit. 
The author may be “martyred” and his ideas given undue sanction for 


that reason. Bartholomew Vanzetti, one modern-day martyr, once 
wrote: ; 


If it had not been for these thing, I might have live out my life 
talking at street corners to scorning men. I might have die, un- 
marked, unknown, a failure. . . . That last moment belongs to us— 
that agony is our triumph. 


However, the danger of magnifying wrong ideas is secondary. The 
real threat of “book-burning” is that those with genuine contributions 
to make will be silenced. The cry of the martyr is a legitimate one. The 
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right to have one’s own ideas and to make them public must be main- 
tained. 

The only way to counter the blows of the would-be censors and thus 
maintain intellectual freedom is to render their efforts ineffectual. This 
can be done if intelligent readers make an effort to read as much of 
the stigmatized material as possible and let it meet the test of their 
judgment. In that way ideas, unfortunate though some of them may be, 
will remain in circulation and in their proper perspective. This is our 
only guarantee that valuable ideas will not be sacrificed. 

This tradition of intellectual freedom has found favor in our society. 
It is our patriotic duty to maintain it. 

—TFRANCES OLNEY 
University of Miami 


Dear Brutus 


Just a word about language and thought. 

The art of communication has developed from the few grunts, intona- 
tions and gesticulations used by primitive man to represent basic essen- 
tials in his life to a complex structure of concrete and abstract symbols 
which are the very basis of our civilization. All of our affairs with 
other people are conducted through the use of these symbols and so it 
is obvious that effective expression requires the precise and accurate 
manipulation of words. The teachers of English have the job of train- 
ing young people in efficient language skills. 

If it is true that expression depends upon the mastery of a set of 
symbolic devices, it follows that the processes of thought must neces- 
sarily be carried on by the same means, i.e., thoughts first appear as 
words in the mind. The quality of expression is basically dependent 
upon the quality of thought. The power of expression then becomes a 
measurement of the ability to think. Such interdependency means that 
the effectiveness of both thought and expression is amenable to’ the 
degree of facility in using symbols. Now the English teacher assumes 
a double responsibility toward the student, not only for technical ade- 
quacy in language but also for mental growth and development. 

One of America’s truly thinking men, Ralph Waldo Emerson, has 
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said that the hardest task in the world is to think. But it is also the 
most important function of our way of life when, through education of 
individuals, we strive to preserve and improve our culture. It then be- 
comes the province of the teacher to encourage and develop thoughtful 
and discriminating citizens through guidance in the perplexing ways of 
words. 

Coercion has no place in such a plan. We seek to cultivate from 
latent seeds an inquiring and discerning spirit with the power of se- 
lection on the basis of sound judgment. In the light of threats from an 
ideology opposed to that upon which our nation is founded, it is even 
more imperative that students be prepared to meet the challenges that 
are to come. If they approach them unqualified the fault will not be 
theirs but ours that we have failed in our responsibility. And the con- 
sequences will also be ours. Maxwell Anderson’s assertion that “the 
mind has no master save the master it chooses” means that we teachers 
of English have a considerable responsibility in developing the minds 
of young people to the point where they will be able to understand the 
consequences of the choices they make. 

—Henry M. Carter, Jr. 
Randolph-Macon Collge 


The Ends of Criticism 


A few weeks ago I heard a speaker talking to a large group of chil- 
dren of high school age. “There are two kinds of people,” he said, 
“and they might be compared to two household instruments, the ther- 
mometer and the thermostat. The thermometer is a good instrument 
for indicating conditions. But the thermostat will not only indicate con- 
ditions—it will do something about them.” 

This simile illustrates a common American attitude of disapproval 
toward the critic. A critic is expected to be a kind of Noah, able to 
provide an Ark for every Flood. 

An attitude of open disapproval toward criticism is often effective in 
silencing mere carpers, but it may have malignant results in discounting 
the valid critiques of capable social analysts. The wish to solve a prob- 
lem is a healthy wish, but sometimes it is carried to such an extreme that 
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people, in the hope of relieving their anxiety, allow themselves to 
accept the proposals of the “terrible simplifiers,” to use Burckhardt’s 
phrase—men who are so eager to “do something about it” that they 
ignore the human element. Was it a Communist or a Nazi or a U.S. 
Senator who said, “You can’t make an omelette without breaking a few 
eggs”? What are the results of considering a human being as simply 
an ingredient in a “recipe”? 

We have a number of men who are actively engaged in solving 
America’s problems—as they see them. The fact that their methods do 
not accord with American traditions, which they claim to uphold, is 
often excused on the basis of “They’re doing something about it.” 

Too many people accept the notion that any action, even a bad one, 
is better than no action. They cannot see that the critical process is an 
integral part of the scientific method. 

Basic problems are not solved by one man for another or by an elite 
group for the masses. The true function of representatives is not to 
think out, define, and solve the problems of those who elected them, but 
to expedite the remedies which an informed citizenry has decided upon. 

We cannot have an informed citizenry which is afraid of the facts 
and of self criticism. It must be able to diagnose the situation for itself. 
As all action is on an individual basis, the diagnostic process, which 
is a critical process, is the function of individuals. The most articulate 
members of a society, the “intellectuals,” perform this function for the 
society in which they exist. If they are denied this function or if their 
efforts are always abortive, the society injures itself. It loses the ability 
to repair itself, knowing nothing of its ailments. 

The schools have the responsibility of training critically-minded 
people. A place must be found for them within a nation whose citizens 
are critical thinkers to the extent of their ability and which will accept 
criticism from within or without, always testing it for validity and 
usefulness. “Where there is no vision, the people perish.” And if there 
is no inner-directed criticism, the state is a Juggernaut, lumbering to 
destruction over the bodies of its supporters. 

—Gerorce WALLIS 
University of Georgia 
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The Community, a Classroom 


Every art teacher should realize the value the community can play 
in teaching a class. Not only may the teacher make use of the com- 
munity by bringing certain phases of it into the classroom, but she may 
also employ the community as a classroom. 

There is an unlimited amount of beneficial material which can be 
found in a community. For example, if a unit on Greek architecture 
were being studied, the class might be shown Greek Revival homes. 
Certain architectural parts might be pointed out which would simplify 
any reference reading. During a unit on window display, the class 
might see the community store windows. Upon returning to school, they 
might either suggest improvements or consider reasons for effectiveness. 
Of course, the art exhibits should always be visited. Whenever a new 
exhibit comes, whether it be ceramic crafts, etchings, paintings, or 
whatever, the class should have an appreciation lesson by visiting it. 
And the various phases of the community should certainly be used as 
subject matter for a painting unit. In almost any art unit, there is 
something in the community which a class might use. Even in small 
communities, some resources can be found. 

However, it is still sometimes effective to bring phases of the com- 
munity into the classroom. For example, if a local designer, architect, 
printer, painter, or some other type artist could come in and give a talk 
on his profession or his work, the student might gain some valuable 
information. Sometimes, too, art exhibits might be brought directly 
into the school. Often the effect of bringing the community into the 
school is just as good as taking field trips. 

Before usinig community resources at all, the class must be prepared 
for it. They must realize the purpose of the trip and the need for at- 
tentiveness. Necessary, too, is the discussion and evaluation period af- 
ter the trip is over. Often a whole period may be spent on each. Unless 
this is done the whole object is defeated. 

Yes, since the students are part of the community, they will usually 
take an interest in the things found there. Often, this method will get 
interest when many others fail. 

—REBECCA JOHNSON 


Mississippi State College for Women 
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Decreased Interest: 
A Problem of the Science Teacher 


“Twenty-three prominent educators warn that the nation is critically 
near a breakdown in the first step in training scientists—high school 
science teaching.” This statement came from the Phi Delta Kappan, 
January, 1954, and referred to the report of the educators who attended 
the month-long Conference on Nation-wide Problems of Science Teach- 
ing in the Secondary Schools, held last summer at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. Others have also recognized this problem. Last 
year the National Science Foundation offered between ten and fifteen 
thousand dollars to someone who would conduct a survey and sum- 
marize previous surveys concerning the reasons for the lack of interest 
in science shown by young people. According to the bulletin on teach- 
ing science published by the Office of Education in 1950, the enrollment 
in the physical sciences has dropped little by little down through the 
years. This seems rather paradoxical since our attention has been 
turned toward products of science such as the atomic bomb, no-knock 
gasoline, synthetic fabrics, and plastics. 


That the upper elementary and junior high student has an interest in 
the physical sciences is reflected in the production and sale of such 
things as toy chemistry sets and juvenile science books. Something must 
happen in the three or four years between junior high and college. 
Some might be prone to blame the expanding curriculum for the fall in 
enrollment in science classes and thus feel no responsibility as classroom 
teachers for this. However, the answer to the problem of inducing more 
students to take chemistry and physics is to be found in the teacher 
who can make science so interesting that the student prefers to take it 
rather in the removal of all alternatives so that the student is forced to 
take it. 

In planning how to create this interest, science teachers should recog- 
nize that all youth will help to determine the uses to be made of scien- 
tific developments. Physical science teachers have one of the best 
opportunities to build a course on a foundation of student interest be- 
cause they are relatively free from restrictions on what they must cover. 
One good opportunity for the student to develop his own personal 
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interest in science is the laboratory, but only three-fourths of the schools 
offering chemistry and physics have any laboratory facilities. We have 
recognized the value of learning by doing in the elementary schools but 
have failed to get its full benefit in the high schools. The teacher who 
is alive to the situation can find many sources of inexpensive equip- 
ment and ideas. 


This is a part of the answer, and an important part, as reflected in 
the words of Dr. Herbert Zim: “Working with adolescents almost leads 
one to believe that they become interested in science as much through 
their hands as through their heads.” 

—Pat SPEARS 
Asbury College 


Apology? 


Two basic philosophies have been incorporated into the democratic 
ethic. The first is the Judeo-Christian philosophy of the individual 
worth of man. The second is the educational philosophy of equal op- 
portunity for each person to develop his potential to the fullest, thereby 
achieving a richer and more complete self-realization. 


One of the logical results of these philosophies has been the increased 
amount of attention we give to our handicapped children. This group 
composes roughly ten per cent of the potential school population and, 
for purposes of discussion, they may be divided into two categories— 
the physicaly handicapped and the mentally handicapped. 


Our awareness of the special problems which face the physically 
handicapped or mentally retarded child is manifest in the special facili- 
ties we provide to aid him in his quest for self-realization. We supply 
him with special institutions, technological aids, and specially trained 
teachers. Much research is being conducted in the attempt to provide 
more and better facilities for each of the two groups. The aids we now 
have are present in both the special institutions and the public school 
systems. 

Special aids for handicapped children are designed to be com- 
mensurate with the capabilities of a part of our population whose worth 
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as individuals we recognize, and whose right to self-realization we re- 
spect. The special provisions are intended to aid this portion of our 
population in the development of its potential. This is as it should be. 
It is consistent with our philosophies. None of us would advocate that 
these aids be discontinued or even decreased; for this would be in- 
consistent and, therefore, untenable. 


It seems appropriate at this time to point to an inconsistency which 
appears to be fully as untenable as the one mentioned above. This is 
the dearth of special facilities available to another group of “handi- 
capped” children—the very bright. 

Due to a situation which exists in many of our public school systems, 
brightness handicaps a child as well as mental retardation. In fact, 
some authorities believe that more of the emotional and social problems 
which arise in the schools result from exceptional brightness than from 
retardation. While some exploratory work is being done in the area 
of special aids for gifted children, the fact glaringly remains that there 
is an enormous gap between the amount of work being done in this 
area and work in other areas of special problems. 

Today most of us are aware of the exceptionally bright child, and we 
apologize to him for not being able to offer more aid in his struggle for 
self-realization. This apparent inconsistency between our actions and 
our philosophies raises two questions: Do we fulfill our obligation to 
the exceptionally bright child when we admit that he exists? Is our only 
debt to these “handicapped” children an apology? 

—Joun HorTrTe. 
Wofford College 


Education -- Why? 


Are our public schools performing their obligations? This is one of 
the burning questions of the day, but what we should concern ourselves 
with is the deeper question of what the schools’ obligations are. What 
do we mean by education? 

In one sense, education has as many different meanings as there are 
people in the world. Luckily it is possible to make some generalizations. 
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There are three general types of pupils, each of which needs a very 
particular type of education. First, there are the seriously handicapped 
in mind or body. These need a special sort of school environment 
which can keep pace with their progress, a special curriculum geared 
to their abilities, special equipment of various sorts, and specially 
trained personnel, if they are to develop to the top of their capacities. 

A second type, which is increasing in numbers in today’s high schools, 
is made up of those who lack the interest or ability to profit by the 
usual liberal arts curriculum. Most of them are marking time until they 
can leave school legally for marriage or a job. This second type could 
profit by a curriculum emphasizing the industrial arts, vocational guid- 
ance and training, health, homemaking, citizenship. Perhaps a part- 
time job experience would benefit them. Practical mathematics, English, 
good leisure-time reading, should be included. The vocational high 
schools are doing a wonderful job of this type of education, but they 
are too few and too scattered to be adequate. 

The third type of pupil, one eager and able to profit by a liberal arts 
education, is too often forgotten by the modern educator. From these 
pupils will come the teachers, ministers, business leaders, and statesmen 
of tomorrow. They deserve the best we can give them in college prepara- 
tion, in mental stimulation, and in teachers interested in the fields that 
they teach. They need basic courses in all the liberal arts subjects in- 
cluding languages, dead and alive. Also, they need advanced courses 
in all these subjects, which will take them as far as they can go in four 
years. 

Today’s school is attempting to deal with all these types in one class- 
room. The enlightened teacher knows they are all three there, and tries 
to reach them all, but it should be obvious that this is a hopeless task. 
As a result, pupils are bored or bewildered by this educational short 
change. 

Perhaps some day there will be a sweeping revision of the public 
school system with a division into three types of schools to meet the 
needs of these three types of pupils. Some schools are attempting to 
provide for these different needs by division within the school. Again, 
these schools are all too few. Education means three things. Let’s face 
our responsibility for providing all three. 

—Mary LITTLEJOHN 
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Individuality, A Basic Concept In 


Educational Theory and Practice 


D. H. WILKINSON 
Supervisor of Secondary Schools 
El Paso 


It appears that a large number of teachers and curriculum specialists 
have accepted, in theory at least, the underlying principles advanced 
by educational psychologists regarding individual differences and their 
implications for the educational program. Although there is evidence 
for research obtained more than a quarter of a century ago which points 
up the fallacy of grouping and promoting children without regarding 
individual differences, some educational programs still operate as 
though such information were non-existent. 


At the mid point of the twentieth century one finds a changing empha- 
sis within the teaching profession on the concept of individuality and 
its significance for education. If this difference were at the theoretical 
level it may be looked upon with more optimism, as it may tend to 
stimulate research which would produce further information and in- 
sight regarding the program. Naturally one would not expect to find 
among teachers agreement on the concept of individuality, as has been 
developed by psychologists in recent years. To the contrary, one would 
expect to find divergent views due to different background, training, and 
personality among the teachers in the profession. Educators and teach- 
ers should work toward a systhesis of ideas relative to the emphasis to 
be given to the needs and abilities of the learner and the compatibility 
of the concept of “rugged individualism” with group living in a demo- 
cratic state. Educational leadership should consider the situation and 
help to clarify misunderstandings relative to individual differences of 
children and what these mean for education. 


An increased reliance on psychology in formulating policies and 
procedures affecting learning situations has been an attempt to gain 
more information about the individual who is being taught. In relating 
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the role of psychology to education, Anderson (2-277) said, “The edu- 
cation psychologist is fundamentally concerned with the study of 
human beings as educable persons, that is as persons who can and 
do learn, and all his activity has meaning, as it contributes in some 
way to this fundamental concern.” Until recent years emphasis was 
placed on “what” was to be learned and not much attention was given 
to the “how.” Psychology has brought to the front the importance of 
the learner in the educational program. Not too much reflection is 
necessary for one to understand the importance of knowing the in- 
dividual as a prerequisite to planning experiences for learning, whether 
one is considering process or production. An individual cannot be 
placed in an appropriate group in which maximal opportunities are 
provided for growth and learning unless he is considered as an in- 


dividual. 


Three or four points of view regarding the individual have emerged 
during the development of education in America. Contrasting the dif- 
ferent ideas, Olson (15-8) said: 


Once upon a time when the world was young, people believed that all in- 
dividuals were alike and that if a child did not fit into the school that was set 
up for him, there must be something wrong with him. At another time they 
believed that if children did not fit into the school they might just as well leave, 
since each step or grade was thought of as a preparation for the next, eventually 
leading to the highest professional and scholarly occupation. Under this selec- 
tive theory of education the children were expected to fit into the school or get 
out at an early age. 


Educational psychology has moved us beyond this concept of in- 
dividuality. Educators have now accepted the idea that children can 
grow and profit by attending school and that there are many values to 
be achieved by the experiences provided by the school. 


The developmental point of view explores the individual’s resources 
and provides motivational stimuli which are aligned to interests and 
needs of the child (1-141). When learning is considered as a process 
and the individual the pivot in the situation, the teacher becomes con- 
cerned with the child’s progress from dependence to independence, 
from interest to responsibility, from casual concern to good work habits, 
from superficial to logical associations, from egocentric to social be- 
havior; all of which indicate growth or progress from where the in- 
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dividual is to the desired goal or level of achievement (1-140). 

It is rather obvious that children differ physically but differences in 
mental abilities, social behavior and emotional reaction are not so well 
understood, and consequently are not as often considered in planning 
for children. On the athletic field it is anticipated that some will run 
faster than others but the idea of children learning to read or write 
at different stages of development is not so well accepted by parents and 
teachers. Referring to this situation, Benjamin (4-125) said, “some- 
times people forget that individuality is nature’s law. For instance, 
critics of schools have known to urge that all first graders learn to 
read the same materials at the same time. Such critics would never urge 
that all first graders wear the same size shoe.” 

Another factor in the concept of individuality is that of potentiality 
of the learner. It is considered natural, from a psychological point of 
view, to be different from others. Not only as one thinks of children 
as he finds them but of a multitudinous variety of levels and achieve- 
ment as progress moves along. Writing about the effect of practice 
on individual differences, Tyler (21-289) remarked: 


We can say that individual differences, measured in terms of absolute amount 
accomplished, increase when all individuals in the group spend an equal time 
in practice. To predict how much diversity will be shown in any specific situa- 
tion, however, requires taking into consideration a great many specific factors 
such as the task, the age and initial level of skill of the subjects, the length and 
number of practice periods, the length of time between the end of the practice 
interval and the final test, and perhaps the motivation of subjects at different 
stages of their training. 


One aspect of the concept of individuality is thinking of effective 
learning as resulting in behavioral changes in the child. No longer is 
education considered a matter of erudition. With the failure of ability 
grouping, drill, remedial work, extra pressure, and use of artificial 
standards, the swing of the century is toward the dynamics of matura- 
tion, productivity, personality, and evaluation in terms of individual 
progress (16-219). 

The attitude of the learner about himself and the problem which con- 
fronts him are important in thinking about individuality and the in- 
structional program. Feeling is the core of reaction to experience. 
Howard Lane (12-107) said, “feelings give to life its meaning and 
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its quality. Feelings cannot be assigned, nor demanded, nor closely 
predicted. Only that teacher who senses the inner feelings of a child 
knows what he teaches.” 


An educational program planned for individual differences should 
be concerned about placement of experiences at levels in keeping with 
the developmnt of the children, articulation of successive learning ac- 
tivities to parallel the pupil’s adjustment, and enrichment of learning 
environment to provide for breadth of experience. 


The idea that individuality develops as a result of learning experi- 
ences is a factor which should be considered by teachers. This factor 
should influence the teacher and administrator in stating clearly the 
goal or objective sought in the learning process. Although the effect of 
a period of learning upon individual differences is not well known 
and research on this problem is somewhat contradictory and difficult 


to interpret, the following generalization, stated by Cook (6-144), 
seems to be warranted: 


If the responses to be learned are sufficiently simple and the goals have been 
so limited that a high proportion of the group can master them during the 
period of learning, the variability of the group becomes less; but if the task 
is complex, involving the higher mental processes, and the goals unlimited so 
that the abilities of the most apt members are taxed during the period of 
learning, then the variability of the group increases. The more individual 


differences are provided for, the more heterogeneous instructional groups 
become. 


Under the older selective theory of education emphasis was placed 
on the marking system. This emphasis probably had two roots. One 
stemmed from the school’s interest in allowing only the “cream-of- 
the-crop” to survive; the other due to an incomplete knowledge of 
the psychology of learning in relation to growth. An assumption that 
marks were powerful incentives to changing behavior was basic to 
the old approach (15-8). 


According to Niblett (14-23), education for individuality includes 
the following: (a) “experiences for learning set up so that learning 
becomes involved in our society and the cultural heritage, (b) De- 
veloping consciousness and awareness of maximum potential of the 
individual, (c) developing a sense of responsibility, changing attitudes 
and behavior of children, and (d) preserving self-unity throughout 
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life. The person who is to retain his individuality over a long period 
of time and be a well adjusted individual in a group must remain 
friends with himself.” 

The concept of individuality has implication for the administrator 
and curriculum specialist in re-defining the goals of education. It might 
be well to decide what type of personality the school is trying to de- 
velop. In discussing the role of the modern educational program, in 
developing concepts and attitudes, VanTil (23-15) wrote: 


Essentially, theory today looks to three sources for the content of the cur- 
riculum: needs, social realities, and democratic values. It holds that the best 
learning experiences are those which meet the needs, problems, and tensions 
of young people, which illuminate the social realities of our times and which 
help young people think through their basic convictions. This approach rules 
out a neutral and a fixed indoctrinatory education by recognition of democracy 
method of intelligence. Also a program considered effective and directed toward 
goals commensurate to our democratic ideals, recognizes the importance of 
clarification of value alternatives and experiences which level toward under- 
standing and practice of behavior described in such terms as self-reliant, 
tolerant, industrious and cooperative. 


The broad goal of public education should contain the citizenship 
motive of the early days of the American republic but add to this idea 
the notion that citizenship requires something more than liberty (19- 
99). Activities in the classroom should provide opportunities to learn, 
through meaningful experiences, behavior approved by the group. With 
this objective in mind, the teacher will see her role extending beyond 
developing skills and intellectual acquisitions; she will see her role 
as a guide in helping children to achieve social status with their peers 
and work effectively within the class group. In writing about this sub- 
ject, Smith (18-29) said “these young democrats have a tremendous 
job learning to share, learning to take turns, learning to play and work 
together, learning how different people can satisfy different needs 
simultaneously, how to talk things over, how to defend one self against 
unprovoked attack, and how to accept compromise.” 

The function of the school is to plan a program for pupils in such a 
way that they themselves are better able to meet their own needs. In 
other words the school as an educative agency has the responsibility of 
helping boys and girls acquire these patterns of behavior which assists 
them in meeting all their basic needs. In discussing the role of the 
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school in translating needs into teaching goals, Ralph Tyler (22-216) 
said: 


The following generalizations are useful in guiding the procedure: (a) youth 
needs imply educational goals when youth are not able to meet, the needs satis- 
factorily without developing new patterns of behavior. If youth are able to meet 
their needs without further learning, then such needs do not suggest significant 
teaching goals. (b) teathing goals can be derived from the needs of youth by 
identifying patterns of behavior which will help pupils meet these needs. (c) 
the pattern of behavior thus identified are appropriate teaching goals if they are 


consistent with the educational philosophy of the school and are capable of being 
learned in the school. 


Teaching goals involve both behavior and content. Educational values 
require clarification so that teachers and parents can choose elements 
and techniques which will more rapidly strengthen the program of the 
school (17-10). 

In a modern program of education emphasis on teamwork in organi- 
zation is a resultant of the concept of individuality in planning programs 
for youth. Curriculum specialists, counselors, administrators and teach- 
ers have the same goal—that of the all-round development of the in- 
dividual. In no phase of education has so much time been spent and 
so much information collected for the sole objective of understanding 
the child (10-400). 

Relative to the concept of individuality, teaching in the modern school 
is an art which attempts to meet the wide ranging needs of children 
who are growing at various rates in a society that has many varied and 
complex tasks to be performed. A program that is flexible in methods 
and procedures does not mean that each child will have a special as- 
signment every day but the extent of differentiation will depend upon 
abilities of the group, the availability of resources and teaching aids, 
and the size of the class. It does mean that children are kept foremost 
in our thinking in planning classroom experiences for learning. A great 
variety of ways for participating in classroom activities are provided so 
that every child can succeed at something and find in each experience 
nurture for individual growth. In this type of program, motivation 
consists largely in creating a favorable state of affairs that lie within 
reach of the individual. Extraneous awards for motivating children, 
such as posting highest scores on bulletin board, and giving gold ribbons 
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for perfect scores on tests, are not found in a classroom where the 
instructional procedures are based on the philosophy of child growth 
and development. The teacher who values the concept of individuality 
realizes that it is natural to expect a range of abilities and aptitudes 
in each class. She will not expect all of the children to have similar 
interests and abilities. In referring to individual differences and cur- 
riculum practice, Cook (6-141) said: 


Disregarding about 2% of extreme cases at either end of deviation from the 
average of a random group of six year olds, there is about a 4 year range in 
general intelligence. By the time this group has reached the age of 12 or 6th 
grade level the range will have increased to almost 8 years. 


In a modern program of education the teacher is concerned about 
skills, abilities, and fundamental subjects, but they are thought of in 
terms of the children being taught. A lock-step program of teaching, 
reading for example, where each child is kept with a particular group 
throughout the year because the teacher must have three groups (slow, 
medium, and fast “learners”) in order to follow a basal reading pro- 
gram, may be placing methodology above the learner in an educational 
program designed to meet the needs of boys and girls growing up in 
our democratic society. Pages and “new words” in the teacher’s guide 
book should not be the only factors in determining sequences and con- 
tinuity in learning experiences. In pointing up the importance of se- 
quence and grade placement in the field of curriculum development, 
Bellack (3-614) wrote: 


A curriculum built around problem and purposes of students stresses a con- 
tinuity based on inter-relationships which the learner perceives between his 
own experiences rather than on the internal logical or specialized subject 
fields.—Growth in language and skills depends on the innate powers with which 
the child is endowned as an individual, the challenge and mixture of its environ- 
ment, and his own peculiar pattern and rate of growth. 


Another factor considered basic in adopting classroom activities to 
the needs of youth is the climate of the classroom. The relations of 
pupils to one another accounts for a majority of their emotional needs. 
Learnings which result from these relationships greatly influence their 
behavior as persons. Security in the classroom can do much to prevent 
some of the emotional maladjustments which affect adversely the 
scholastic achievement of many pupils (5-231). 
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Evaluation in a modern program of education, approached from 
the psychological concept of individuality, is not considered in terms 
of scores made by pupils on achievement tests or marks given by 
teachers in subject areas. Evaluation is thought as of a process of in- 
quiry based upon criteria cooperatively prepared and concerned with 
the guidance of socially desirable changes in the development of be- 
havior of children (17-5). It is considered a continuous process by 
which the staff may gauge the effectiveness of the school’s program 
toward desired goals. Educators now consider evaluative procedures 
used in curriculum development effective only when they furnish in- 
formation which cause adults to make appropriate changes in the 
selection and use of source materials in the environment which affect 
the children’s experiencing and learning (17-129). 

One factor which has given modern thinkers in the field of education 
an advantage over educators of the nineteenth century or before in 
analyzing differences between people is the achievement which has 
been made toward quantative measurement and appraisal of basic 
human traits. The professionalization of social services was one factor 
which brought about instruments for evaluating individual capacities. 
It is now known that human beings differ in physical size, and shape, 
psysiological function, motor capacities, sensory and perceptual sen- 
sitivities, intelligence, achievement and knowledge, interests, attitudes 
and personality traits (21-43). 

Until about 1905 when Binet did his first work toward measuring 
individual differences, children generally moved in a lock step fashion 
through schools which were without means of measuring differences 
in capacities and growth. Without an understanding of the learning 
process the teachers were without knowledge and insight into what 
underlies good and bad adjustment. 


When educational psychologists began to measure and experiment, 
the most outstanding characteristic of the results obtained was their 
variability. This variability led experimentators to make the mistake 
of resorting to the use of averages, trends, correlations, and similar 
statistical techniques, borrowed from other fields. Often times data 
were collected and statistical techniques applied and accepted at their 
face value (7-573). It is now accepted that every educational measure- 
ment, ranging from physical measures of height or weight to intangible 
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entities like intelligence, should include its relationship to the growth 
processes of its subjects. 

This emphasis in applying techniques to evaluative procedures is im- 
portant in understanding individual differences and interpreting re- 
sults which aid the teacher in guidance practices. Measurement as a 
vehicle for evaluation has now moved to the point where a concept 
of how to define an element has emerged. An element, as defined by 
Courtis (7-570) is “Anything which is not affected by experiences but 
which determines the effect of those experiences have upon products 
of training, like reading. The amount of reading performance de- 
veloped by teaching, other things being equal, is directly proportional 
to elemental isochronic scores.” Accepting this as a basic principle, one 
would believe that measurements in height, aptitude, intelligence, or 
reading would all increase with age and that these factors are not 
elemental but complex. Also it would be necessary to understand the 
relationships before assessing value or significance to the test scores as 
such, otherwise the interpretations might prove misleading. 

In writing about recent developments in the field of evaluation, 
Findley (8-200) said, “The change that has had the widest effect on 
testing and teaching during the past ten years is the change from 
emphasis on measuring retention of isolated facts to emphasis on 
measuring ability to apply facts and principles to the solution of 
new problems.” 

Reference to the problem of inter-relationships to be considered in 
evaluating achievement of individuals, Gray (9-282) reported a study 
which was designed to investigate the possible relationship between 
emotional stability and individual variability in educational attain- 
ment. Data were accumulated from scores of six hundred sixth grade 
children upon Unit Scales of Attainment and upon Boynton’s B.P.C. 
test of emotionality. A report on the results reads as follows: 


From the practical standpoint, probably most pertinent in the finding that 
without regard to sex, intelligence, or emotional maladjustment, a large amount 
of individual variability may be anticipated in children similar to the subject 
population, of this investigation. This would indicate the difficulty of predicting 
with any degree of certainty what a child may achieve in one field of subject 
matter from what he achieves in another. 


This is more evidence which reminds the teacher to consider the 
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student as an individual possessing an organization of potentialities 
peculiar to him alone. Reference to individualization of test scores, 
Kirk (11-500) said “It is only within the past decade in vocational 
counseling that the problems of test selection for and test interpretation 
to counselers have been matters of any consideration.” 

Within the area of special abilities and occupational guidance an 
increasing number of tests have been developed within recent years. Not 
only have there been new tests but also numerous studies of the effective- 
ness of tests and efforts to increase their effectiveness, both for predic- 
tion in a single field and for differentiating among fields (13-33). By 
identifying pupils through the use of aptitude tests, which should enable 
teachers and counselors in high school to make more positive judg- 
ments, individuality should emerge to the extent that “potentiality” of 
boys and girls may be realized at a time most beneficial to the pupils. 

There is a great challenge to modern education in identifying and 
meeting needs of individuals in our schools. Within the last decade 
educators have become more and more aware of the need to organize 
public schools so that the rights and privileges of the individual child 
not be sacrificed. A realization in operational pattern has been dif- 
ficult because individuality has been somewhat submerged in interests 
of serving large groups of children in the schools (20-44). 

Seemingly education is only on the thresh-hold of the concept of in- 
dividuality and modifying school programs in terms of the learner or 
individual child. Not only must one familiarize himself with research 
available in the field and understand fundamental principles of educa- 
tional psychology regarding individual differences, but he should con- 
tinue to study and make such revision in curriculum practices that are 
necessary for an improved program of -education. 

The concept of individuality should be an underlying principle to an 
operational program within the school. It may be considered the core 
of our democratic philosophy in the area of human relations, as it is 
compatible with American ideals and democratic processes. Without a 
feeling of the worth and dignity of the individual, and a faith in and 
respect for, the potential of man, the democratic ideal would lose its 
essence “of the people and by the people” so essential to our structure 
of government. : 

When the public schools expand their educational program in guid- 
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ance and counseling activities to discover special abilities of boys and 
girls, and provide maximal facilities for their development, the full 
meaning of the concept of individuality may be realized. Continued 
research and modified curriculum programs will be needed to hasten 


the day. 
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General Industrial Co. announces . .. 
the addition of new PORTABLE cab- 
inets to their line of 'See-Thru" small 
parts drawer cabinets. 


These handy new cabinets are ideal 
for servicemen, repairmen, demonstra- 
tors, salesmen and doctors. Equipment, 
supplies and parts can be neatly filed 
in the crystal-clear, See-Thru plastic 
drawers and then conveniently carried 
to the job. They have comfortable non- 
slip handles and the welded all-steel 
cabinet is rigidly constructed and test- 
ed to carry a 100-Ib. load safely. Front 
doors have padlock hasps. The steel 
backs of the cabinets have 4 keyholes 
for wall hanging. 








The unit is priced at $15.95 postpaid. Other portable models are now also in 
production. The cabinet is finished in an attractive silver-grey hammer finish and 
is equipped with rubber feet. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


GENERAL INDUSTRIAL CO. 


5738 N. Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 
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The many thousands of social-studies teachers 
whose work has been lightened and made more 
effective by this text will be pleased by the 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


With Individual Self-Testing Key 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1954 edition is the 9th printing of SOCIAL- 
STUDIES SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of schools because of 
its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book 
offers a systematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies 
skills, and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement 


in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools 
have been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. 
But schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this 
skill, that skill—23 skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor- 
saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials 
and tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not 
mark in the book, so it may be used by a different class each 
period. 


4. Carrying-over to other subjects. Many of the 23 skills 
are applicable, not only in social-studies work, but in classroom 
and library work of other subjects. 


List price of book, $1.85; list price of key, 12¢ 
INOR PUBLISHING CO. 7%." 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher's Library 


MAY, 1954 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, Norman Frost, 
Chairman. 


Secretaries to the Committee: Juanita C. Jackson, Ann Thomson. 


Annotators for this issue: Jack Allen, A. E. Anderson, J. H. Banks, Robert E. 
Bays, Harold Benjamin, Viola Boekelheide, Mrs. Wrenne Bomar, Frances R. 
Bottum, Claude Chadwick, Frances N. Cheney, Beatrice M. Clutch, Kenneth S. 
Cooper, Thomas W. Cowan, Robert A. Davis, H. D. Drummond, Lloyd M. Dunn, 
William A. FitzGerald, Mrs. S. C. Garrison, L. L. Gore, Susan W. Gray, William J. 
Griffin, Clifton L. Hall, Henry Harap, Henry H. Hill, Mary A. Hill, B. S. Holden, 
A. M. Holladay, James L. Hymes, Edna Lewis, John Lounsbury, Emerson N. Lup- 
ton, Ada McCaa, Jewell McCracken, Julian Mason, Margaret E. Newhall, Mamie 
L. Newman, Louis Nicholas, Raymond C. Norris, Nell B. Parkinson, Jewell Phelps, 
Felix C. Robb, Virginia Robinson, Durrell Ruffin, Anna Loe Russell, Julius See- 
man, Marie South, Elizabeth Sterrett, L. H. Stewart, Solon B. Sudduth, J. William 
Thompson, Willadean Thomson, Vernice Trousdale, William Van Til, Jack Vincent, 








James E. Ward, Hanor A. Webb, J. R. Whitaker, Sam P. Wiggins, Fremont P. 
Wirth, Theodore Woodward, T. P. Yeatman. 


Art 


UNESCO. Catalogue of Colour Re- 
productions of Paintings Prior to 1860. 
Columbia University Press, 1953. 
219p. $3.00. 


This catalog and its companion volume, 
Catalogue of Colour Reproductions of Paint- 
ings—1860 to 1952, give valuable assistance 
to those buying color reproductions by giving 
the publisher and price for each picture. 
These catalogs will stimulate the reproduc- 
tion as well as the distribution of good color 
reproductions. 


Wicut, Freperick S. Van Gogh. 
Beechhurst Press, 1953. 63p. $4.75. 


Wight’s monograph on Van Gogh is an 
admirable contribution toward the under- 
standing of the work of this artist. The 
commentary on his life is lucid, objective yet 
sympathetic. The influence on his art of the 
struggle between the painter’s rather strict 
Protestant background and his later denial 
and subsequent return to religion with a 
deepened awareness is shown. He achieves 
his own style of fervid, almost anguished 
motion, alive with color and restless per- 
spective. Van Gogh’s work, according to the 
artist himself, is “not always literally exact, 
rather never exact, for one sees nature 
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through one’s own temperament.” 
There are 12 color plates and 34 paintings 


reproduced in black and white; both are 
excellently done. 


Children’s Literature 


Apams, SAMUEL H. The Erie Canal. 
Random, 1953. 182p. $1.50. 


An interesting account of the construction 
and early use of the Erie Canal. Designed 
for ages 9 to 12. 


Anprews, Roy C. All About Dino- 
saurs. Random, 1953. 146p. $1.95. 


The name Roy Chapman is synonymous 
with adventure and discovery. In this splen- 
didly writt2n and well illustrated book he 
takes the eighth grader on a thrilling journey 
back some 200 million years for a look at the 
largest animals that ever lived, and tells 
how they were discovered. 


AsHLEY, Ropert. The Stolen Train. 
Winston, 1953. 191p. $1.50. 


An exciting adventure story of a band of 
Union soldiers who stole a Confederate rail- 
road train. Middle-grades reading. 











Bacu, Marcaret F. Journey to 
Freedom. Eerdmans, 1953. 117p. 
$1.50. 


A story of two families who left Boston in 
the late seventeenth century because of re- 
ligious prejudice. Their experiences with the 
Indians in the wilderness should interest 
children 12-14. 


Barr, JeneE. Baker Bill. Whitman, 
1953. unp. $1.25. 


Baker Bill is an easy to read book abound- 
ing with pictures. In it the author has pro- 
vided opportunities for the seven year old 
to see at the level of his maturity just how 
a bakery shop is operated. The experiences 
of Baker Bill will give children an occupa- 
tional awareness. 


Becupo.t, Joun E. Footlights for 
Mary. Dutton, 1953. 18lp. $2.50 


Mary Donovan, the daughter of actor- 
producer parents, determines to secure 
theatrical fame and unite her parents. Tri- 
umph comes when Tom’s success is assured, 
her father and uncle visit her, and. she 
receives acclaim in a first night performance. 

Teen-aged girls will enjoy this well-writ- 
ten career story. 


Biyton, Enip. My Third Nature 
Book. My Fourth Nature Book. My 
Fifth Nature Book. St. Martins, 1953. 
191p. $1.50 ea. 


These are books of stories, each story with 
something beautiful, something adventurous 
and something instructive for very young 
children. They are illustrated in colors by 
Eileen Soper. 


BLoucn, GLENN O. Not Only for 
Ducks, the Story of Rain. McGraw, 
1954. 48p. $2.25. 


Written by a well-known specialist in 
elementary science this is excellent nature 
study materials for boys and girls, ages eight 
to twelve years. The lively colorful pictures 
in pencil and crayon are by Jeanne Bendick. 


Broscuart, CuHar_es B. The Young 
Engineer. Exposition, 1953. 243p. 
$3.00. 


Designed to help all fathers of teen-agers 
answer questions of practical science as of 
airplanes, trains, the moon, radio, and what 
next. 


Buck, Peart S. The Man Who 
Changed China. Random, 1953. 185p. 
$1.50. 


Boys and girls 12 to 15 will enjoy the story 
of Sun Yat-sen, the man with a vision of 
China as a free country—and the many at- 
tempts made to fulfill his dream. 


Bueur, WALTER. Ships and Life 
Afloat, from Galley to Turbine. Scrib- 
ner, 1953. 116p. $3.00. 


This story of ships is for anyone who wants 
to know about life afloat. Illustrated with 
pen sketches. 


Bucur, Water. The Story of 
Locks. Scribner, 1953. 45p. $2.00. 


This is another of Mr. Buehr’s fascinating 
works and through his efforts the lock sud- 
denly assumes an important and deserved 
place in our life. It is excellently presented 
and vividly illustrated. Culture, history, art, 
crime, and industrial techniques walk hand 
in hand from Egyptian times to the present. 
This volume would be a credit to all second- 
ary school libraries and a source of useful 
information to all laymen and householders 
who use “any old lock” on the back door. 


Butta, CLiypE R. Star of Wild 
Horse Canyon. Crowell, 1953. 86p. 
$2.00. 


Boys from 9 to 12 will like this story. 
Danny, a ranch boy, goes with the men to 
round up some wild horses. He is given 
the white one and begins to train it. The 
horse runs away but after an exciting ad- 
venture Danny gets it back. 


Burress, Joun. Little Mule. Van- 
guard, 1952. 314p. $3.00. 


A warm and understanding story of a lit- 
tle boy’s gradual maturity in rural Missouri. 
Emphasizes family solidarity after death of 
preacher-father and courage in face of ad- 
versity. 


CaupiLL, Repecca. Saturday Cous- 
ins. Winston, 1953. 127p. $2.50. 


Before the era of television, radio, and air 
travel the Saturday cousins in weekly visits 
all thrill to experiences with a passing 
L. & N. train, a talking machine, a player 
piano, and a musical mule. 

The events are warmly told and keyed to a 
young reader’s interests. 
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CoLeMAN, Ear S. Winners Losers. 
Longmans, 1953. 184p. $2.50. 


An interesting story simply told of a very 
capable outdoor girl and how she learns 
rather late of how to make friends. 


Dev Ray, Lester. Attack from At- 
lastis. Winston, 1953. 218p. $2.00. 


Fantastic fiction of an ocean-bottom race 
and their American captives. How they got 
back to the air—read chapter 20. 


Dorian, Epitu. No Moon on Grave- 
yard Head. McGraw, 1953. 190p. 
$2.50. 


A book for young teen-agers’ light pleasure 
reading, blending well a mixture of romance, 
adventure near and on the sea, and mystery. 


Du Jarpin, Rosamonp N. Double 
Feature. Lippincott, 1953. 182p. $2.50. 

For the second time the author of Double 
Date has presented the twins, Pam and 
Penny, as they are confronted with the many 
disturbing and exciting problems of ro- 
mance and early college life. Teachers along 
with teen-agers will enjoy this book. 


Ecuyer, Lee. Zippy, the Chimp. 
McNally, 1953. unp. $.25. 

As many children have enjoyed watching 
this chimpanzee perform on television this 


book is a favorite with young children. It 
is well illustrated. 


EpsTEIn, SAMUEL and WILLIAMS, 
BeryLt. The Real Book About Sub- 
marines. Garden City, 1954. 224p. 
$1.50. 


Twelve vivid chapters on past, present, and 
future submarines, with dramatic descrip- 
tions of men and mechanisms at war. Attrac- 
tive drawings. 


Famous Airports of the World, by 
ANSEL TALBERT. Famous Bridges of 
the World, by Davin B. STEINMAN. 
Famous Harbors of the World, by Ev- 
GENE F. Moran. Famous Railroad Sta- 
tions of the World, by AveLte G. Na- 
THAN. Famous Subways and Tunnels 
of the World, by Epwarp and Murie. 
Wuite. Random House, 1953. 108p. 
$1.75 ea. (Gateway Books) 
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A series of uniform volumes describing 
vividly the great “gateways” to travel that 
are most famous for size and service. Liber- 
ally, dramatically, illustrated. For age 10 and 
older. 


Fircu, FLorence M. A Book About 
God. Lothrop, 1953. unp. $2.00. 


A beautifully illustrated book that empha- 
sizes the beauty of nature. 


Forester, Cecit S. The Barbary 
Pirates. Random, 1953. unp. $1.50. 


Story of the death blow given to the pirates 
of North Africa by our infant navy. It is ideal 
reading material for boys and girls of ages 
10 to 13. 


FrieERMoopD, EvizABETH H. Hoosier 
Heritage. Doubleday, 1954. 221p. 
$2.75. 


Interesting, well-told story of an Indian 
girl of 1879, who threw off her father’s 
domination and found herself and her fu- 
ture in pioneer Missouri. An authentic pic- 
ture of the period, which should make good 
parallel reading for junior high social 
studies, as well as provide the interested 
adult with an insight into adolescent de- 
velopment. 


Gippons, Mary. The Story of 
Ophelia. Doubleday, 1954. unp. $2.00. 


Tale of an appealing little lamb, who was 
the only naughty one in her family, and of 
her adventures with a fox. Not perhaps a 
highly moral story, but a very charming and 
human account of folly and the rewards 
which it sometimes unintentionally reaps. 


GossETT, MarGARET. The First Book 
of Boats. Watts, 1953. 44p. $1.75. 


From canoes to liners, structures and 
services, lavishly illustrated, for young folks’ 
interest. 


Hai, Maryory. Star Island. Funk, 
1953. 279p. $2.75. 


A lonely, shy, timid, “middle” sister finds 
new interest in life, new values in family and 
friends—boys and girls— through her experi- 
ence as camp counselor at Miss Mary’s new 
summer camp. 

The richly vivid details, the vocational 
background, the many day dreams (given 
in italics) and the capture of the real camp 
spirit all make true the appeal of the author 
to teen-age girls. 














Heroes of God Series. Jeremiah, by 
Vireintra G. Mriurkin. Paul, by AL- 
BERT N. WiLtiAMs, Queen Esther, by 
Laura Lone. Association Press, 1954. 
156p. ea. $2.00 ea. 


These three items are remarkably well 
done. The language is simple yet effective. 
The narratives themselves, while relatively 
brief, reflect a surprising amount of accurate 
Biblical detail. The typography and format 
enhance their effect. While I wonder at the 
inclusion of Esther, she too makes a good 
story in this version, for modern teen-agers. 


Hurp, Epitu T. The Devil’s Tail. 
Doubleday, 1954. 216p. $2.75. 


The adventures of a printer’s apprentice is 
related in this gripping tale of Colonial 
Virginia. Its text is simple, straightforward 
and easy to read. It should help children 
gain a lisie understanding of some of the 
problems involved in the birth of a nation. 


Jounson, WiLLiaM B. Sam Houston, 
the Tallest Texan. Random, 1953. 
185p. $1.50. 


This is a biographical sketch of Sam Hous- 
ton, which includes incidents in his life from 
early youth to his death. Well written, easy 
to read, this is a book of stirring adventure 
of historical significance which should appeal 
to the average youth of today. 


Jones, Raymonp F. Planet of Light. 
Winston, 1953. 222p. $2.00. 
A tall tale of intrigue on a planet in the 


Andromeda nebula, reported by an Earth 
youth who was there. . 


Levincer, Etma E. Galileo, First 
Observer of Marvelous Things. Mess- 
ner, 1952. 180p. $2.75. 


Young folks’ story of the noted experi- 
menter and inventor, with new emphasis on 
his personal life, family, and associates. A 
truly dramatic biography. 


McCatt, Epitn S. Bucky Button. 
Beckley-Cardy, 1953. 48p. $1.28. 

This is a book that first grade children can 
enjoy reading for themselves. It tells of 
Bucky Button’s experiences helping his 
father deliver packages. 


Miter, Mark. The Singing Wire. 
Winston, 1953. 183p. $1.50. 
A delightful story built around the build- 


ing of the first telegraph wire across the 
western plains in the 1860's. 


MontTcoMeEryY, MABEL. David’s F ish- 
ing Summer. Wilcox & Follett, 1953. 
160p. $2.50. 


The fun and adventure which David has 
with his jolly uncle and new friend Jerry on 
a South Carolina sea coast farm is written 
so delightfully that children from 9 to 12 
will almost feel they too have had a fishing 
summer there. It is also very informative of 
seacoast life. 


Morean, Davin. True Adventures oj 
Railroaders. Little, 1954. 209p. $2.25. 


Spirited stories—such as Casey Jones, The 
General, Death Valley, Scotty’s Dash—and 
how the diesels took over. 


Murpny, Frances S. Ready-Made 
Family. Crowell, 1953. 184p. $2.50. 


Hedy, a twelve year old orphan who wants 
to find a permanent home for herself and her 
younger brother and sister, has many hopes 
and fears during the first months with their 
foster parents. Understanding on the part of 
the father saves the situation for them. 
Children will enjoy the story because interest 
is maintained to the happy ending, and the 
—- are sincere and the problems are 
real. 


NEvuBERGER, RicHarD L. Royal Ca- 
nadian Mounted Police. Random, 1953. 
192p. $1.50. 

One of a new series for children ages 9 


to 12 called World Landmarks. This par- 
ticular volume is written with great appeal. 


Porter, WiuiaM S. O. Henry’s Best 
Stories, ed. by Lou P. Bunce. Globe, 
1953. 297p. $2.40. 


Twenty-five of O. Henry’s best stories, to- 
gether with questions for discussion and 
topics for composition. While selections are 
good, illustrations are poor. 


Quice, Jane. Fun for Freddy. Ox- 
ford, 1953. 106p. $2.75. 


The experiences of a six year old boy 
are traced through unusual experiences and 
the making of new friends. The brief inci- 
dents make interesting reading for young 
readers, 


Rains, Marie C, Lazy Liza Lizerd’s 
Tricks. Winston, 1953. 126p. $2.00. 

A funny and exciting book about a happy, 
mischievous lizard. Liza Lizard is a favorite 
of third and fourth grade children. She gets 


into and out of situations in ways that hold 
their interest. ; 
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Announcing ... 


Measurement in 
Today's Schools 


3rd Edition 
by CLAY C. ROSS; revised by 
JULIAN C. STANLEY, 
University of Wisconsin 


Long the leading text in its field, this 
revision retains all the general 
strength of Ross’ original work, 
covering his full material in a 
scholarly and understandable manner. 
The difference lies in innovations 
which enhance the teachability of sta- 
tistics and permit their use earlier in 
the course . . . in the inclusion of a 
new test-scoring method .. . in clari- 
fication of the correction formula... 
in the up-dating of the discussion of 
the 1.Q. concept . . . and in the ad- 
dition of valuable appendices. 


Approx. 512 pages @ 6” x 9” 
Published Spring 1954... 


Building a 
Philosophy of 
Education 


by HARRY S. BROUDY, 
State Teachers College, 
Framingham, Mass. 


Written for students who need to 
build, for themselves, a reasonable 
philosophy of education, the book first 
eye problems already familiar to 
he student, then discloses the episto- 
mological, metaphysical and ethical 
issues underlyi these problems. 
The student thereby is given the tools 
with which he can structure the prac- 
tical problems which await him as an 
educator. 


Approx. 480 pages e 55%” x 834” 
Send for Your Copies Today 
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Rounps, GLEN. Lone Muskrat. Holi- 
day, 1953. 124p. $2.25. 


A life history of a muskrat, forced to meet 
and survive danger alone. Simply and vividly 
told and effectively illustrated. Children 8-12, 


interested in animals, will enjoy it. 


Sperry, ARMSTRONG. John Paul 
Jones. Random, 1953. 180p. $1.50. 

In John Paul Jones, Fighting Sailor, Jones’ 
sea adventures, beginning as a boy in Eng- 
land and continuing through his important 
role in the fight for colonial independence, 
are related in the easy-reading style of Arm- 
strong Sperry. I would recommend this book 
to junior high school students, particularly 
the boys. 


STERLING, Dorotuy. Freedom Train, 
the Story of Harriet Tubman. Double- 
day, 1954. 191p. $2.50. 


Stark realities form the background for the 
experiences of Harriet Tubman, a runaway 
slave, as she operates an underground rail- 
road during the years of conflict between the 
states. Authentic records are used showing 
the respect and confidence she had among 
her contemporaries. The Northern point of 
view will not add to the popularity of the 
book in the South. 


Stopparp, Epwarp. The First Book 
of Magic. F. Watts, 1953. 39p. $1.75. 


Mystifying tricks requiring only such skill 
as any alert youngster can acquire with a 
little practice. 


THORNE, Diana. One Hundred and 
One Favorite Animals and Birds. 
Sterling, 1953. 138p. $3.50. 


Diana Thorne surpasses herself in these 
beautiful and realistic drawings. A general 
introduction precedes each class of animals, 
while each drawing is accompanied by a 
simply written, factual description of the 
animal portrayed, giving historical back- 
ground, characteristics, present isefulness, 
and habitat. This charming book will delight 
as well as inform both children and adults. 


Watsn, Ricuarp J. Adventures and 
Discoveries of Marco Polo. Random, 
1953. 183p. $1.50. 


This is an account of Marco Polo’s early 
travels which will stimulate the thinking of 
youth of today. They will-no doubt be 
amazed to discover his glowing accounts of 
many of what we fondly believe to be pro- 














ducts of our modern culture and civilization. 
Interesting, informative, not too difficult, it 
should appeal to the imagination of most 
early adolescents. 


Warner, GERTRUDE C. The Yellow 
House Mystery. A Whitman, 1953. 
191p. $2.50. 


Four happy wide-awake Boxcar children 
solve the mystery of the Yellow House on the 
island by finding Mrs. McGregor’s husband, 
$2,000.00 and by reuniting a couple ‘separ- 
ated for forty years. There is enough sus- 
pense yet the plot is not overdrawn. A happy 
family relationship is presented. 


Wesster, Noan. Webster’s Elemen- 
tary Dictionary. 80th ed. American 
Book, 1953. 759p. $2.88. 


This is one of the best children’s diction- 
aries. The clear explanation “How to use 
this dictionary” is valuable. The excellent 
print, bold-face type for entries and key 
words, the guide to pronunciation and ab- 
breviations given on each page, the many 
illustrations and colored plates, the new 
word section—all these make this an ideal 
dictionary for children. 


The Girl in the 
Messner, 1953. 184p. 


WeELts, HELEN. 
White Coat. 
$2.50. 


This is an interesting novel and quite dra- 
matic in spots. It follows a young woman 
from the time of college entrance through her 
study of medical technology. It will appeal 
to young people. 


Wuirtney, Puytuis. Mystery of the 
Black Diamonds. Westminster Press, 
1954. 222p. $2.50. 


Thrills and chills of treasure hunting by 
youngsters in a Colorado “ghost town.” For 
9 to 12 juniors. 


Zim, HerBert S. Dinosaurs. Mor- 
row, 1954. 64p. $2.00. 


Featuring striking crayon drawings of 
these fantastic creatures, with concise and 
instructive text. 


Zim, HerBert S. Things Around the 
House. Morrow, 1954. 32p. $1.75. 


Explaining doorbells, electric bulbs, stove 
burners, refrigerators, toilets, faucets and 
the like to satisfy curiosity of the younger 
reader. 


Education and Psychology 


American Council on Education. In- 
tergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools. Intergroup Education in Pub- 
lic Schools, by Hrtpa TaBa and others. 
American Council on Education, 1952. 
337p. $4.00. 


Another in a series of reports on the ex- 
perimental programs sponsored by the Pro- 
ject in Intergroup Education.’ Very helpful 
from the standpoint of the person interested 
in the techniques of utilizing community 
groups in curriculum planning. 


ANDERSON, FLORENCE B. Leaven for 
the Frontier. Christopher, 1953. 437p. 
$4.75. 


An account of the life and work of Alex- 
ander Jay Anderson, pioneer educator of the 
past century. His work was largely done in 
the Far West. The story is told in an easy, 
chatty style and the book contains a good 
deal of valuable information concerning the 
early years of the University of Washington 
and Whitman College. 


ARBUCKLE, DucGaLp S. Student Per- 
sonnel Services in Higher Education. 


McGraw, 1953. 352p. $4.75. 


This book will prove useful to all college 
and university faculty members who are 
concerned with students. Not only the or- 
ganized personnel services are discussed, but 
also the very important and often informal 
relationship of teacher and student. 


Batiou, Ricuarp B. The Individual 
and the State; the Modern Challenge 
to Education. Beacon Press, 1953. 
305p. $4.50. 


An excellent presentation for the profes- 
sional and the general reader of the basic 
ideas underlying public education in the 
United States during the first half of the 
present century. 


Barr, Arvit S. and others. Educa- 
tional Research and Appraisal. Lippin- 
cott, 1953. 362p. $6.00. ~ 


This volume deals with research methods 
in education. It includes such topics as 
sampling, experimental design, defining edu- 
cational outcomes, and the like—a careful 
workmanlike job, done by competent 
authors. 
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Barucu, Dorotuy W. How to Live 
with Your Teen-Ager. McGraw, 1953. 
274p. $3.75. 


A book designed to help the parent under- 
stand his adolescent children. Very practical 
and written in a style which should appeal 
to parents. 


Biair, GLENN M. and others. Educa- 
tional Psychology. Macmillan 1954. 


601p. $4.75. 


A scientifically prepared textbook covering 
four major areas in educational psychology. 
These include growth and development, the 
learning process, measurement and evalu- 
ation, and adjustment and guidance. A sound 
treatment of the subject in a style that will 
appeal to the reader. 


CALLAHAN, JENNIE W. Television in 
School, College, and Community. Mc- 
Graw, 1953. 339p. $4.75. 


Television is the greatest new opportunity 
of schools, colleges, and universities to ex- 
tend their services and influence. This book 
deals in detail with educational television 
programming, which is today one of the 
educator’s greatest challenges. 


Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration, Middle Atlantic Reg- 
ion. Decision-Making and American 
Values in School Administration. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1954. 90p. 
$2.00 pa. 


There is no greater demand in school ad- 
ministration than decision making. This 
C.P.E.A. publication is a guiding light to 
those who will digest its material carefully. 
The moral foundation of decision making is 
carefully analyzed along with actual de- 
cision making situations by a competent 
group of college professors and school ex- 
ecutives. 


Educational Policies Commission. 
School Athletics: “Problems and Poli- 
cies. The Commission, 1954. 115p. 
$1.00. 


Of the same high quality that has made 
the publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission of great significance, this official 
statement on school athletics comes at 
a desirable time. The book’s sane, clear 
treatment of an aspect of education that has 
come in for major discussion in recent years 
should be helpful to superintendents, boards 
of education, and, in reality, to all who are 
connected with public education, as they seek 
to provide intelligently the needed athletic 
experiences of youth. 
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Ferrari, Erma P. Careers for You. 
Abingdon - Cokesbury, 1953. 160p. 
$2.00. 


A book of suggestions for the adolescent 
who is searching for his life’s work. Inter- 
estingly written from the point of view of the 
church worker. 


GriswoLp, ALFRED W. Essays on 
Education. Yale University Press, 
1954. 164p. $2.75. 


Here is a book which is fit reading for 
a time of educational turmoil. Its fourteen 
speeches show President Griswold to be a 
man of few words—but very well chosen and 
arranged ones. He praises the liberal arts 
and exalts the individual, and he is aware 
of their present status. His appropriate 
seriousness and lightness make for easy and 
provocative reading. 


LEHMAN, Harvey C. Age and 
Achievement. American Philosophical 
Society, 1953. 358p. $7.50. 


A statistical study of the quality and 
quantity of achievement in relation to age. 
Very valuable book for educators. 


LittLe, Witson and CHapman, A. 
L. Developmental Guidance in Second- 
ary School. McGraw, 1953. 320p. 
$4.50. 


A textbook designed for a beginning course 
in guidance. Eight chapters of the book are 
devoted to the needs of youth; three, to the 
organization of a program to meet these 
needs. 


Lioyp, Frances. Educating the Sub- 
normal Child. Philosophical Library, 
1953. 148p. $3.75. 


This book deals with a special day school 
program for educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren in England. The author describes selec- 
tion and educational techniques for pre- 
academic children in this school of which 
she is principal. The book should be a valu- 
able reference for persons wishing to com- 
pare practices in this country and England 
for educating children with retarded mental 
development. 


Lioyp, WEsLEY P. Student Counsel- 
ing in Japan. University of Minnesota 
Press, 1953. 204p. $4.00. 


A detailed account of the program and 
procedures of the Japanese Universities Insti- 
tutes for Student Personnel Services, 1951- 
52, by the director, which will be of interest 
in colleges with foreign students. 
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Just published —this unusually full 
and readable treatment makes clear 
modern trends and newer, more prom- 
ising practices. 

The text is a revision of the author’s 
Organization and Administration of 
Secondary Schools which has already 
proved successful for the student and 
the professional administrator. 
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new book announcements 


=. McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 
BASIC CONCEPTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By Herbert SAnperRSON, Director of Guidance, Jewish Community Service 
Society, Buffalo, New York. Ready in August 


This book aims to help students and practicing counselors familiarize themselves with the 
fundamental principles in educational and vocational counseling. The book covers practical 
and theoretical aspects of the subject as they arise in working with adolescents and adults. 
The author discusses the psychological forces that prompt the client to seek vocational help, 
difficulties encountered in entering counseling work, the counseling process itself, the role 
of the counselor and his psychological needs, and the ending phase. 


SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By MarbEL OcILviE, Queens College, N. Y. McGraw-Hill Series in Speech. 
320 pages, $4.50 


This general methods book suggests ways to promote effective oral communication in the 
elementary school classroom, emphasizes the relationship between speech activities and the 
language arts program, and indicates the part the teacher can play in improving the speak- 
ing habits of the elementary school child, alone and in conjunction with the school specialist. 
One of the outstanding features of the book is the inclusion of bibliographies of contem- 
porary children’s literature which may be used in developing the various speech activities. 


INTRODUTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION 
By Paut R. Mort and WILLIAM S. VincENT, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 436 pages, $4.75 
A new philosophical approach to the field, covering the purposes, processes, and basic fea- 
tures of American education. Material not found in other texts includes: power and goals 
of education; recent trends of administration for discerning basic principles; the best 


schools and school systems in existence and why; and a short review of the scientific and 
psychological principles of education. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION. New Third Edition 
By HERBERT SORENSON, University of Kentucky. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 577 pages, $5.50 


Here is a thorough and up-to-date revision of the current leader in the field. This edition is 
about ten per cent longer through the addition of a considerable amount of useful materials. 
The new edition includes several excellent illustrations. Readability remains one of the 
important features of this text. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
By CLarence A. WEBER, University of Connecticut. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 378 pages, $5.00 


Presents the personnel problems in school administration, and also suggest ways of solving 
them and for improving personnel policies. The most recent research in the fields of sub- 
stitute teacher service, salary and salary scheduling, orientation of new teachers, educating 
teachers in service and teacher organization is included. The approach is fresh and new, 


tying theory and practice together within an eminently readable and thought-provoking 
new book. 
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for best reading,writing,draw- 
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slope, and level top for manip- 
ulative tasks and group 
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ment, insures proper focal ad- 
justment to all tasks. Seat 
swivels 45° either way, reduc- 
ing body-twist tension, and 
making ingress and egress 
easy; self-adjusting lower 
back rail. Connected seat- 
and-desk eliminates chair 
scraping noise, aids discipline, 
saves space—can be moved 
for grouping requirements. 
Seat and desk adjustable for 
wide range of sizes. 
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